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LEONORA: THE CAPTIVE PRINCESS OF 
DENMARK: 


A TRUTHFUL rhyme of a trusting wife ; 
The grewsome tale of a martyred life. 
No sadder lay shall the minstrel sing ; 


No bard may dream of a sadder thing’! 
* * * * * * 


In Denmark’s Town the lamps are bright; 
The air is filled with chime of bells; 
From chancel-choir and steeple-height 
With joy the wedding anthem swells. 
What bride repeats her marriage vows? 
What groom salutes his blushing spouse? : 


1 Of the many tales of suffering at the hands of arbitrary power, none surpass 
in pathos the ‘‘ Tammer Minde,”’ or “ Record of Woe,’’ written by the subject of this 
poem, and addressed to her children, during an imprisonment of more than twenty 
years in the famous Blue Tower. The original manuscript is preserved in the 
university library at Copenhagen. 

Leonora Christina, our heroine, was the beautiful and accomplished daughter 
of Christian IV., Denmark’s most illustrious king, by a morganatic marriage with 
Kirstine Munk soon after the death of his royal consort, Anna of Brandenburg, 
who had already given him heirs to the throne. Born in 1621, she passed a happy 
girlhood, and at the early age of fifteen was affianced to Count Corfitz Ulfeldt, a 
poor but talented courtier, seventh son of Chancellor Ulfeldt,—her hand having 
been previously sought by Count Ernest of Nassau and the Duke of Saxony. The 
nuptials were celebrated with great splendor in 1686, and, in spite of efforts to 
arouse jealousy, the faithful couple lived to the end in unbroken harmony. By 
the king’s favor and his own undoubted ability Ulfeldt soon attained lucrative 
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What favored pair their fortunes plight,— 
Forever blend their hopes to-night? 
* * * x * * 
The lamps are lit in kingly halls ; 
A thousand gems their lustre fling ; 
On courtly ears the music falls ; 
A princess claims the bridal ring. 
Fond Leonora, Denmark’s pride, 
In beauty wears the nuptial veil ; 
Count Ulfeldt wins his charming bride 
Before the glittering altar’s pale. 
* x * * * 
There’s calm on the land but a storm on the water ; 
Glad cheer in the palace but gloom in the sky ; 
And lips that wish pleasure for Christian’s fair daughter, 
With hate in the heart and a curse in the eye. 


offices at court and in the diplomatic service, rising to the rank of lord high 


steward. 
Previous to his death in 1648, Christian IV. had named his eldest son Chris- 


tian as his successor. The untimely death of that prince placed the election of a 
sovereign in the hands of the Council of the Realm, and Ulfeldt, as its president, 


was enabled to exercise extraordinary powers. He thus compelled Frederick III., 
the late king’s second son, who was chosen, to make ,unusual concessions to the 
nobility, and, moreover, placed him under personal obligations by loaning large 
sums to defray the expenses of his coronation. These humiliations were keenly 
felt by the new king, but more especially by his proud consort, Sophia Amalia, 
who thenceforth became Leonora’s bitter enemy. After Frederick’s accession to 
the throne, one Dina Vanhower, a disreputable widow, charged Ulfeldt and 
Leonora with conspiracy to poison the royal family. The trial resulted .in her 
execution, but enemies contrived, in the course of testimony, that some suspicion 
should cling to the accused. Fearing to remain in Copenhagen, Ulfeldt unwisely 
fled, with his wife disguised as a page, to the court of Sweden, where he was kindly 
received by Queen Christina. His talents readily gained him position, and at the 
close of a subsequent war between the two countries—resulting in favor of Sweden 
—he conducted negotiations for peace, thereby regaining his estates that had been 
confiscated by reason of his unfortunate flight. 

An insurrection soon after broke’ out in the recovered province, and Charles 
X., who had succeeded Christina to the throne of Sweden, ordered his arrest. 
Grief and mortification brought on a nervous prostration, akin to palsy, from 
which he never fully recovered. 

Upon the death of Charles in 1660, Leonora planned and accomplished an 
almost miraculous escape from Castle Hammerhuus, but, hindered by Ulfeldt’s 
infirmity, the luckless pair were recaptured, confined in separate cells, and subjected 
to the most shameful treatment. 

Release was finally offered on condition that they would sign away their pos- 
sessions. . After much reluctance on behalf of their children, this was at last done, 
and they found themselves free once more, but destitute and almost friendless. 

In Ulfeldt’s palmy days he had loaned money liberally, and among those whom 
he had thus befriended was Charles II. of England, previous to the Restoration. 
To that monarch he now confidently turned in the time of need. Alas for the faith 


of princes! Leonora, who had at the entreaties of her husband undertaken the 
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Take warning, sweet bride, and look forth on the billow ; 
Behold the wild tempest abroad on the sea : 
This night, ere thou layest thy head on its pillow, 


Foul envy shall gather its venom for thee! 
* * * * * * 


The moon that fulls, they say, when lovers wed, 

Then wanes to shine no more for man and wife, 
On Leonora still its lustre shed 

As month by month increased her joyous life. 
Oh, blissful days that grew to happy years! 

The bands of love were braided fast and true; 
Though evil tongues did whisper idle fears, 

She quaffed the nectar,—tasted not the rue. 
Ah, well she guessed the pangs of jealous hearts ; 

The deadly plague a foul suspicion brings ; 
The subtle bane a slanderous lip imparts ; 


The woe that comes when Rumor spreads her wings! 
* * * * * * * 


From every sky the rains may fall, 

And clouds may dim the summer weather ; 
’Round every hearth the funeral pall 

May sunder friends that sit together. 


mission, was courteously welcomed by the false-hearted Charles. Compliance with 
her pleading demands was deferred from day to day until a messenger could inform 
the vengeful Frederick of her whereabouts, with renewed hints of disloyalty. 

A warrant was immediately sent for her arrest as a prisoner of state, and on 
August 8, 1663, she landed on the shores of Denmark, where her imprisonment of 
nearly twenty-two years in the Blue Tower began. Meanwhile, Ulfeldt, though 
absent, had been sentenced to death as a traitor by the High Court of Copenhagen, 
upon information given by the Elector of Brandenburg. A miserable outcast and 
fugitive, he soon perished of want and exposure, finding rest in a nameless grave. 
This, however, was studiously concealed from the persecuted wife. 

Her place of confinement in the tower was known as the “dark church,” a cell 
for malefactors, to which the light of day found access through one grated window 
near the ceiling. In this gloomy apartment, subjected to the harsh treatment of 
an inhuman jailer, the ‘‘Tammer Minde”’ was written—with her blood it is said— 
as a testimony to her children of God’s goodness and her own innocence. ‘ Let it 
be your consolation,’’ the record runs, ‘‘that I never committed a dishonorable act.’’ 
Her daily hope was that she might live to hand the record to her children, and 
God was pleased to grant the mother’s prayer. 

One morning, as an act of fiendish vengeance, she was led forth to witness the 
sham execution of her husband’s effigy, and the brutal jailer jestingly informed 
her that she was a widow. To the last, the unhappy woman believed that her eyes 
had then looked upon the death-struggle of a husband whom she tenderly loved 
and whose misfortunes she had devotedly shared. 

In 1698, on the island of Laaland near Copenhagen, the suffering woman 
breathed her last, having spent a third of her life in captivity. A few days pre- 
vious to her death she sent a piteous appeal to the king that her children might be 
permitted to visit her cell. The sovereign’s frozen heart was melted, and they 
stood beside her couch as the martyred spirit passed to the better world. 
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Was ever life without its grief? 
Or breast without its load of sorrow? 
A grove that bore no withered leaf? 
Man laughs to-day but sighs to-morrow. 
x * * * * * 
Good Christian died, and Leonora wept 
The first sad tears above his honored clay. 
Stern Frederick ruled, and foes like adders crept 
Through Denmark’s.halls to drive the joys away. 
By envious look each fawning courtier showed 
A proud disdain for Leonora’s worth ; 
Ofttimes refused the homage once bestowed,— 
* So justly due to one of royal birth. 
An odious pander with the breath of spleen 
Declared that Ulfeldt, joined in treason high 
With her he loved, would poison king and quecn : 
Thus basely claiming both should therefore die. 
Still weary Justice groped with blinded sight 
Through legal toils to free the hapless twain ; 
The perjured wretch was judged to death aright,— 
She strove to banish lingering doubts in vain. 


By shadowy fears beset, the blameless pair 
As page and master sought the kindly Swede: 
Like guilty souls who fly from dark despair. 


Thus Prudence faltered in their hour of need. 
x x * x x * 


We dread, alas, the shapes that ’round us hover 
On silent wings far more than ranks in fight ; 
By nature blind, too late the cheat discover,—! 
The phantom daunts where fails the belted knight! 
x * * * x * * 
By haste untimely Ulfeldt lost 
A once proud fame at Denmark’s Court. 
Too late was rued the fearful cost 
By blasted life and ill report. 


Yet Fortune deigned to smile again, 
For Sweden gave them shelter true. 

Once more he stood with favored men, 
And won the place to honor due. 


Thus Leonora’s heart was glad,— 
God sent His gifts with brimming measure ; 
No more her nightly thoughts were sad,— 
Each fleeting hour bestowed its treasure. 
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Her dreams were now of tranquil days; 


* 


* 
As the beast in its fury when hunger is pressing 
Now playfully fondles the lamb to be slain : 
The fate that is cruel may come with a blessing,— 
Enkindle our hopes but to blast them again. 
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Of genial plans that mortals cherish. 


Alas, the hopes that time betrays ; 


The castles built, so soon to perish ! 
* * * * 


Sedition reared its gory head,— 


The king to Ulfeldt blamed the cause. 


Thus peace on hastening pinion fled 


Before the wrath of outraged laws. 


The trial followed: void of proof 


To sentence one with conscience clear. 


Ah, Justice turned her face aloof,— 


The rusty scales were out of gear! 


With freedom’s loss a palsy came 


To quench the flickering joys of life ; 


The husband’s heart was bowed with shame 


That roused to deeds the dauntless wife. 


In spite of watchful prison guard 


She plans escape—and both are free. 


Alas, to find yet sterner ward 


In Denmark’s. bounds to which they flee ! 
* * * * * 


Sad heart, by the weight of thy sorrows encumbered, 
By faith the dark valley in safety is trod ; 

Take courage,—the hairs of thy head are all numbered,— 
No sparrow that falls is unknown to thy God! 

* 


Once more the lonely cell they share ; 


* * * * * 








Yet love is lit to chase the gloom. 


Devotion, fed on dungeon-air, 


In hues divine renews its bloom. 


Anon the jailer’s brutal tongue 


Would fill their souls with nameless dread ; 


Pure Leonora’s heart was wrung 


With anguish o’er the threats he made. 


Anon he feigned a pitying smile,— 


And then the day seemed almost glad : 


Anon would speak in accents vile,— 


Ah, then in truth the days were sad ! 
* * * * . 
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The dying summer fringed the glades 
With amber hue and scarlet flame ; 
The ferns grew brown where country maids 
To rob the beech and chestnut came. 
* * * * * 
The autumn wanes; outside, the winds are blowing, 
In wailing gusts as if to mock their sighs. 
The winter comes; and still the tears are flowing 
In rills of grief from Leonora’s eyes. 


Without, is death exposed to wintry weather 
In scanty garb,—the nightly frosts are keen ; 
Within, a crust they fain would share together, 
While Famine gaunt looks on with hungry mien. 


Day after day each eager plan is blighted 

To win release,—their cheeks grow wan and pale; ” 
Day after day the lamp of love is lighted, 

As hope takes flight before December’s gale. 


From bitter cold each weary limb is aching,— 
And still it seems the spring may never bloom ; 
A dreary time,—their heavy hearts are breaking,— 
The drifting snow prolongs their woful doom. 


Ah, can it be that God, who means a kindness, 
On saintly head should place a thorny crown ; 

And can it be, although He knows our blindness, 
His tender love is hid beneath a frown! 


O doubting soul, be sure when sorrows gather— 
Adown thy cheeks the tears of anguish flow— 
No cruel judge in anger smites thee ; rather, 


A father’s hand inflicts the chastening blow! 
* * * * * * 


The darkest night must have an end ; 
With early dawn the birds will sing ; 
To every life may come a friend ; 
The saddest hour its comfort bring. 
* * * * * 
Now April zephyrs chase the snow 
From hill and glen and grassy lea ; 
The wintry banks dissolving flow 
In countless rills to find the sea. 
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The sun that kissed the blushing west 
Now bids the drowsy world good-night. 

In Leonora’s faithful breast 

The lamp of love is burning bright. 







Ten shrilly notes from bastion tower 
In solemn tones of warning rise ; 

An answering voice repeats the hour, 

And—* All is well’”—the sentry cries. 














On Leonora’s listening ear 
Again the knell of time resounds ; 

Once more within the prison drear 

The watch completes his measured rounds. 








The clock strikes twelve,—the sentry’s pace 
Hath ceased along the dungeon-floor ; 
The conscious moon withdraws her face ; 


Thick shadows lie acress the moor. 
* * * K 













* 


The castle walls of sombre hue 
In sullen grandeur meet the view ; 
Above them stands the dungeon-keep, 
Around whose basé the moat lies deep. 
Ten fathoms long the rope shall be 
That sets the hapless prisoner free ; 
Full twenty more of rock remain® 
Ere captive feet may press the plain. 
What skill shall braid the cord aright 
That wins escape from such a height? 
And how shall they whe weave it know 
Its length to sound the depth below? 
* * * * . 
Ah, love is the zeal in the breast of the weaver ; 
The sheets of her couch with her robe are the strands; 
And faith in the heart—never proved a deceiver— 


Shall measure the line that she braids with her hands! 
* * * * * x x 
























Through a passing rift in the murky veil 
Comes a moment’s gleam of the moonlight pale. 
Like a spider’s weft on the stony wall 

Is the lengthening trace of a rope let fall. 

Ah, the coil it winds by the moat shall prove 
What a truthful guess is the guess of love! 
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A ghostly thing in the silent night 
Of a form that glides from the dungeon height,— 
Have a care, sweet wife, of the slender cord 
That thy weight shall prove for thy stricken lord : 
Lo, the middle space of the depth is won ; 
Let thy faith be true, for the worst is done. 
May the God who rules in the courts above 
Send an angel down to the help of love! 
The clock struck one,—and the saints were good,— 
Her feet secure by the moat-side stood ; 
And a prayer went up from the trusting wife 
That the strands might hold for a dearer life. 
A fitful glance from the moon reveals 
That another shape from the window steals ; 
And the throbbing veins of the watcher fail ; 
The limbs grow cold, and the cheeks grow pale ; 
As the slender line in the midnight swings, 
And the weaker grasp to its frailty clings. 
May the Lord take note of the pleading hands,— 
A sound is heard as of parting strands! 
His name be praised,—and He shields us all,— 
The husband stands by the basement-wall ! 
* ** * * * * 
No mortal may tell by the blossoms adorning 
The tree of its fruit when the summer is brown ; 
Or know by the hue of the sky in the morning 
What storms may be heard ere the sun’s going-down ! 
* * ® * * * K * 
A moment’s pause by the dungeon-keep ; 
One kiss to lull their fears to sleep ; 
An upward glance in prayer to God ; 
Their feet the rugged pathway trod, 
That led with many an angle sharp 
The travelers down the rocky scarp. 
Ye saints in glory, speed them well 
Ere sounds the shrill alarum bell ; 
Now send them aid, ye saints divine ; 
O pitying moon refuse to shine! 
With trembling haste the loving pair 
In darkness grope the flinty stair ; 
Each whispering breeze awakes their dread,— 
Behind is death—with life ahead ! 
Yet ere they trace the downward way 
With dawning light the hills are gray ; 
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When o’er the plain their footsteps fly. 

Aurora paints the eastern sky. 

* * * * * 

Hark! the clanging bell from the bastion drear 

On the air resounds with an omen clear ; 

And the warning shout of the sentry falls 

Like a demon’s cry from the castle walls. 

For life—dear life!—on the wings of dread 

The hapless twain o’er the valley sped. 

Still a weary mile of the weary land 

Ere the boat be won by the welcome strand,— 

Alas, the speed of the wind shall fail 

To shun the doom that is on their trail ! 

* * * * * * 
God help thee, sweet wife, in thy tender devotion ; 

Each gem of His love shall be gathered for thee ; 

Yet the bark that is moored by the sands of the ocean 


May never set sail with thy weight on the sea. 
* * * * * * * 


But half the weary mile is won, 
The desperate race but half-way run, 
The stricken husband’s failing knees 





Confess the palsy’s fell disease. 
“In Christ’s dear name,” his feeble cry, 
“ Ah, leave me thus; I pray to die! 
This hour shall end my paltry life,— 
Then urge me not, my own true wife. 
Thyself, perchance, may reach the shore,— 
Stay not for me—nor heed me more!” 
Yet still the pleading lips reply, 
“T cannot leave thee here to die,— 
But one, but one, short step to make ; 
Refuse me not, for love’s dear sake. 
A single step,—one effort more,— 
Lo! freedom waits by yonder shore. 
By Him who died for men I swear— 
Ye saints record the solemn oath— 
With thee I live, or perish here ; 
The tyrant’s chain shall bind us both !” 
* * * * * 
Too late, too late! there’s a stone for thy pillow ; 
Thy pallet of straw in the dungeon is made; 
And Freedom shall wait for thy step by the billow 


’Till trump of the angel shall summon the dead. 
x * * * x * * 
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A.dismal time; for cruel fate 

Once more brings on the frosty weather. 
A lonely time; the jailer’s hate 

Forbids to share their griefs together ! 
Yet faith divine renews its bloom,— 

The thought of better days returning ; 
And heavenly hope dispels the gloom,— 

The lamp of love still brightly burning. 

* 


* * * * * 


Nine cheerless months! one April day 
A promise came to free the twain, 
If both might sign their rights away 
To sate their sovereign’s lust of gain. 
For children’s sake they spurn the deed, 
’Till proof beyond a doubt prevails ; 
If death o’ertake them yet unfreed, 
A forfeit still by law entails. 
The price is paid for brief release, 
Without a roof to shield the head,— 
Alas, to find their cares increase, 
And see their loved ones craving bread ! 
* x * * * * 
In years gone by when coffers groaned, 
And broad and rich the lands he owned, 
Count Ulfeldt’s golden wealth had wrought 
For lord and prince the aid they sought. 
The Second Charles of England: found 
The Dane a friend while fortune frowned. 
So now it seemed a wish might bring 
A swift response from Albion’s king. 
Yet who shall bear the just request,— 
Whose lips proclaim their needs the best ? 
No voice like Leonora’s voice, 
And thus was fixed the husband’s choice. 
A strange foreboding filled her mind, 
As round his neck her arms were twined. 
“ Nay, bid me not,” she weeping cried, 
“Nay, bid me not to quit thy side. 
A fear of ill disturbs my breast,— 
I fain would shun thy fond behest !” 
“Our children starve,” the sad reply,— 
“ Refuse me not—my wish deny. 
I may not go, by pains beset. 
Proud England’s king will own the debt. 
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No harm awaits by sea or shore. 
Farewell, my life,—we meet once more !” 
* * * * * * 
God pity thee now, as He pitied thee never, 
And send thee a token, sweet wife, of His love ; 
Thy meeting shall be by the banks of the river 


That gladdens the view from the mansions above! 
* * oie * * * * 


Within this vale of tears more sad farewells 
Are heard, alas, as friends we love depart,— 

More sounds of woe,—than chimes of marriage-bells ; 
More notes of grief to fill the aching heart! 


More withered leaves bestrew the forest-glades 
Than yet adorn the groves with living green ; 

More sorrowing dames pass by than laughing maids ; 
More careworn brows than blooming cheeks are seen. 


The leaden clouds more often veil the sky,— 

More gloomy days than bright ones mark the year ; 
More sombre scenes to greet the longing eye ; 

More accents harsh than words of kindly cheer. 


*T was thus decreed e’er since that hapless pair 
Lost Eden’s bliss by disobedient ways ; 

Its fragrant lawns and varying landscapes fair ; 
Its peaceful bowers and songs of evening praisé. 


Sad heart, rejoice! a few more partings here, 
And we shall pass beyond the shining shore ; 
Rejoice, rejoice, and dry the falling tear,— 
By Salem’s gates we meet to part no more! 
* * * * * 


Perfidious Charles in regal state, 

That lulled her fears and hid her fate, 
Received the gentle stranger’s quest 
With courtly grace and drooping crest. 
Thus Leonora’s heedless heart 
Mistook for truth his fiendish art. 

Ah, little knew the pilgrim fair 

The smile a traitor’s lip may wear ! 
Day after day, her dreams are glad ; 
As oft her evening thoughts grow sad ; 
Day after day, fond hope beguiles, 


For royal hate is wreathed in smiles. 
* * * * . 
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One stormy night in a vision wild 

She hears the wail of a hungry child. 

The famished look of the spectral cheeks 

To the mother’s heart like a judgment speaks ; 
And the pleading tones of her prayer ascend 


To the listening ear of the children’s Friend! 
* * * * x * 


Have pity, dear Lord, as she tells of her sorrow, 
And send her a sign of thy love in reply ; 
She recks not the woe that shall come on the morrow ; 


The trouble that waits as the dawn draweth nigh ! 
* * * * * ** * 


A herald swift with false report 

Had sought meanwhile the Danish court. 
His tidings read that treason vile 

Was due to Leonora’s guile ; 

That even then she strove to gain 

From England’s throne support in vain ; 
A warrant sent in haste might bring 


The guilty dame to meet her king. 
* * * * * 


The morning light through latticé-window streaming 


In ruddy hues now paints the waxen floor ; 
The dame awakes from sleep with anguish teeming ; 
Withdraws the bolt that bars her chamber-door. 


Why grows her cheek so pale with sudden terror ? 
These mail-clad men, why stand in grim array ? 

*Tis but a dream,—at most, a shameful error,— 
Some rude mistake that ushers in the day ! 


Alas, alas, the Fates with busy fingers 
Now weave the last dark threads of martyred life,— 
No phantom watch outside thy chamber lingers ; 


No luckless fault that greets the morn, sweet wife ! 
. * * * * * * 


On Laaland’s isle, a sombre view, 
Once rose the dismal Castle Blue ; 
Within whose walls of triple gloom 
The prisoner found a living tomb. 
The wretch condemned to enter there 
Might say farewell to God’s pure air. 
The autumn sky is gray and cold ; 
The sun forsakes the lurid west ; 
Once more the ponderous gates unfold, 
To close behind a captive guest. 
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One lingering look, as if to tell 
The fading world a sad good-night ; 
An upward glance,—a last farewell,— 
The shrouded form is lost to sight ! 
Now, Leonora, lift thy prayer 
To Him who heeds the suppliant’s plea ; 
No foot shall press thy dungeon-stair 
With news of glad release for thee : 
Thy home shall be the loathsome cell 
That felons quit for gallows-beam ; 
On sorrows past thy thought shall dwell ; 
Of woe shall be thy nightly dream ! 
Yet faith may still renew its bloom 
To cheer the future day by day ; 
The lamp of love may chase the gloom, 


And drive the dismal thoughts away. 
* * * * * * 


A year of pain,—alas, of base endeavor 
By crafty spies to prove their victim’s guilt. 
A lonesome year that fain would last forever 
In fruitless plans on which vain hopes are built ! 


Hour after hour, she views the spider weaving 
Its gossamer threads athwart the window-bars ; 
Night after night, her foolish heart deceiving, 
To question fate, she scans the pitying stars! 


Each coming step that sends its echo ringing 
In warning sounds along the vaulted halls 
To fancy seems a herald surely bringing 
Some news of those outside the dreary walls. 


Alas, fond heart, now cease from bitter sighing 
For one dear step to cross thy lonely way ; 
From yonder stars await no sure replying,— 
A nameless grave now holds thy husband’s clay ! 


The surly jailer’s rude, unmanly greeting 
Alone shall break the stillness by thy door ; 
At vesper hour—the cheerless round repeating— 


No foot but his shall press thy dungeon-floor ! 
* * * * * * 


Aurora’s blush in the eastern sky 

Dispels the gloom where the night-shades lie ; 
The dew that falls from her ruby wings 

In crystal drops to the cedar clings. 
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The dawning light through the grating plays— 
Like an omen true of the coming days— 
In a checkered square on the wall of stone 
Where the captive sits with her thoughts alone. 
The hope she weaves in her gloomy cell 
Ts a secret thing not a tongue may tell. 
She dreams, alas, of the dead, I wot, 
In a nameless grave,—but she knows it not! 
A heavy tread on the flinty stair, 
That brings a flush to the brow of care ; 
A summons clear,—oh, the thought is bliss,— 
Good news may come on a day like this! 
* * x * * * 
The brightest hope may be quenched in tears,— 
The adder sleeps where the sunbeam glows ; 
The smile is false that the jailer wears,— 
The bee will sting in the sweetest rose! 
* * * * * . 
In eager haste the gates are won,— 
In hour like this ye saints be good! 
The bolts recede,—the morning sun 
Illumes a scene that chills her blood. 
On scaffold high a felon stands, 
In sable garb, with fettered hands ; 
Around his neck the deadly cord 
Awaits the hangman’s fatal word. 
The shriving priest hath moved aside,— 
The knot of shame securely tied ; 
The fatal warning clearly rings ; 
A writhing form unpitied swings,— 
A ghastly shape devoid of life ; 
A frame of wood to cheat the wife. 
“ Behold, in chains,” the jailer cries, 
“Thy husband as a culprit dies.” 
Ah, can it be that fiendish guile 
Should e’er inspire a plan so vile ; 
Or mimic death with brutal art 
To rend a suffering woman’s heart! 
Appalled, she views the hellish plot,— 
The heartless fraud,—she knows it not! 
In terror dumb the mourner stands 
With silent pulse and clasping hands,— 
A frozen form of mortal clay, 
With awesome look of mute dismay. 
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A deathly pallor veils the cheek; _ 
No word of woe the lips may speak ; 
No tears bedew the stony eyes, 
For sudden grief their fountain dries ! 
Thus long she stood amid her grief 
’Till pitying love bestowed relief. 
“ Ah, sad the day,” she weeping said, 
“ That I could wish my love were dead ; 
Yet sweet content within me grows 
That death may thus delude his foes !” 
A smothered cry within her breast, 
She heeds the jailer’s rude behest. 
Once more the dreary walls inclose 
A martyred life with all its woes. 
x * * * * 
Through the window-bars in a checkered square 
Like a goodly omen the sunlight plays ; 
It brings no hope to the brow of care, 
As a message true of the coming days. 
The trusting heart of the captive turns 
To the widow’s Friend in the time of gloom ; 
The flame of love as it brightly burns © 
Is. the lamp that shines in her dungeon-room. 
* * * * * * 
Ten years have passed as a woful dream 
Since the shape was hung from the gallows-beam. 
The captive sits with her thoughts alone 
Where the sunbeams play on the dungeon-stone ; 
Her tresses white from the sorrows past 
As the snows that whirl in the northern blast. 
* * ** xk * * 
With listless eye she views the spider weaving 
Its gossamer threads athwart the window-bars ; 
No more, alas, her foolish heart deceiving, 
To question fate, she scans the pitying stars ! 


A written scroll upon her lap is lying,— 
A tale of years without their griefs and pains ; 
The crimson lines that on the page are drying 


Were traced in blood that once had filled her veins. 


No sad complaint the writing holds ; 
With naught of blame its theme is rife ; 
The message traced in blood unfolds 
The gifts of God to a martyred life. 
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“My children,” thus the title read, 
“A mother’s fame this writ shall clear ; 
And speak of Him who gently led 
Her footsteps when the path was drear. 
No burden by His wisdom laid 
Upon me proved too great to bear ; 
His love hath cheered the nights, and made 
The gloomy day seem almost fair. 
To Him alone is due the praise 
That these poor limbs my form sustain ; 
When cruel tortures filled my days 
His love was balm to ease my pain. 
These lips declare in Christ’s dear name— 
May angel hands record the vow— 
My life shall cause no blush of shame 


To mantle o’er the purest brow !” 
XK * * ES * 


She kissed the scroll,—its hallowed words caressing ; 
The saintly thoughts her loving fingers bind ; 

As one perchance in faith bestows a blessing 
In hour of death on loved ones left behind: 


Then long implored—amid the shadows kneeling— 
To see her children ere the spirit fled. ‘ 
The evening sunlight through the window stealing 


Gave sign that God would grant the plea she made. 
* * * * * * * 


A score of years! at the close of day 

A martyred life on its death-bed lay. 

The wailing chime of the vesper-bell 

On the air resounds like a parting knell. 
O’er the hollow cheek is a tress like snow, 
Or the sculptured locks on a marble brow. 
Oh, the wan, pale face is a rueful sight, 

As the hands are raised in the fading light 
To the Lord in prayer that the longing eyes 
May the loved ones greet ere the body dies! 


* * * * x * 
The moon shines bright on castle-walls ; 
The lamps are dim in castle-halls ; 
From Copenhagen’s belfry tower 
The clock proclaims the midnight hour. 
Why seeks the king his couch no more? 
What wakeful dreams disturb his breast ? 
Why walks he thus his chamber-floor 
From side to side with strange unrest? 
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The Lord now melt with a spark of love, 

By an angel sent from the courts above, 

His frozen heart as he slowly reads 

The dying wish that a captive pleads, 

That her failing sight may the loved ones greet 
Ere the form be wrapped in its winding-sheet. 
Ah, the tear-drops fall from the stony eyes 
At an angel’s touch from the far-off skies! 

* * * * * * 
The night is drear on Laaland’s isle ; 

O’er Denmark’s bays the night is cold ; 
Through rifting clouds with fitful smile 
The moon looks down on sea and wold. 

Good angels waft the soul aright, 

That quits the earth on such a night! 

The jailer’s tread with a hollow sound 
Disturbs the gloom on his midnight round. 
The captive turns with an anxious eye 

As the heavy tramp of his feet draws nigh. 
She fondly hopes that he yet may bring 
Some glad response from her sovereign king. 
The key is heard in the grating lock ; 

The bolt recedes with a tell-tale shock. 

His name be praised for His tender care 
Who heeds the voice of the widow’s prayer : 
The mother holds, by His wondrous grace, 
Her loved ones now in a last embrace! 

* * * * * 

A moment’s gleam of the moonlight stole 
Through the window-bars on the written scroll 
In the dying clasp of the mother’s hand, 

As the spirit fled to the better land. 

These words in blood on the parchment glow, 
‘ Like the scarlet flecks on a plane of snow: 


“ Farewell, farewell, when these frail members perish— 
In yonder world the crooked paths grow plain— 
This crimson scroll shall bid your memories cherish 
A mother’s love whose life was free from stain !” 


Henry HvusparpD PIERCcE, 
U. 8. Army. 
Vancouver Barracks, W. T., 
February 20, 1882. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE. 


OUR MARINES IN THE LEVANT. 


THE object of this paper is to present to its readers an impartial ac- 
count of the services of the United States marines in the Levant, which 
the writer hopes will encourage a spirit of emulation, the strongest 
impulse to great and gallant actions. 

Nothing can so fully tend to this desirable object as a faithful record, 
and although some of the events which will be mentioned are familiar 
as household words, yet it will be necessary to call attention to them in 
order to preserve a continuity commensurate with the comprehensive 
nature of the title of this article. 

On the 31st of October, 1803, Captain Bainbridge in the “ Philadel- 
phia,” while endeavoring to intercept the enemy’s vessels, ran his ship 
on a reef under the guns of the batteries. Most gallant exertions were 
made to prevent capture, but the officers and crew, numbering three 
hundred, among whom was Lieutenant William Osborne, U.S. ma- 
rines, were taken prisoners and retained during the war. 

On the 3d of November, 1804, it was determined by the commo- 
dore to destroy the “ Philadelphia” if possible, which remained at anchor 
in the harbor of Tripoli, a menace and reproach to our fleet. Lieuten- 
ant Stephen Decatur was therefore placed in command of the ketch 
“ Intrepid” with a crew of seventy-five, including officers, seamen, and 
marines,—all volunteers. The names of the marines were Sergeant 
Solomon Wren, Corporal Duncan Mansfield, Privates James Noble, 
John Quin, Isaac Campbell, Reuben O’Brian, William Pepper, and J. 
Wolsfrandoff. 

The “ Intrepid” arrived off Tripoli on the night of the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, but owing to unfavorable weather an opportunity for the attack 
did not occur until the night of the 16th. The sea being smooth and 
the night very dark, Lieutenant Decatur, a little before midnight, 
boarded the “ Philadelphia,” drove the Turks overboard, set fire to the 
ship, and in the short period of twenty minutes left the harbor under 
the concentrated fire of the batteries and vessels. 

Five attacks were made by Commodore Preble with his squadron 
on the 3d, 7th, 24th, and 28th of August, and 3d of September, 
during which nearly all of the enemy’s vessels were sunk and captured 
and the batteries silenced. Following this last attack, the “ Intrepid” 
was sent in with powder and combustibles to complete the work of de- 
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struction ; she, however, blew up, killing all on board. Captain John 
Hall, Lieutenants Robert Greenleaf and John Johnson were attached 
to the squadron during these engagements. Sergeant John Meredith 
and Private Nathaniel Holmes were killed. Sergeant Meredith had 
previously saved the life of Lieutenant Trippe by passing his bayonet 
through the body of a Turk who had overpowered him. 

In 1805 the blockade of Tripoli was still maintained, and to create 
a diversion a combined sea and land force was dispatched to assist the 
deposed pacha, Hamet Caramalli, in an attack upon the town of Derne. 

On the 3d of March, General Eaton, with Lieutenant P. N. O’Ban- 
non, U. 8. marines, as second in command, a detachment of one ser- 
geant and six privates from the brig “ Argus,” and four hundred mer- 
cenaries, consisting of eighty mounted warriors, a company of Greeks 
and Arab infantry, left Alexandria for Derne. After a march of nearly 
six hundred miles over burning sands and trackless wastes, incurring 
almost incredible hardships, reduced to a scanty supply of provisions 
and water,—prostrated by the heat, the mutinous spirit of the Arabs 
with difficulty restrained,—this heroic general with his little detachment 
of American marines and motley army arrived before Derne on the 
morning of the 26th of April. A flag of truce was immediately sent to 
the Bey with liberal offers on condition of allegiance and fidelity, which 
terms were rejected with the laconic reply, “ My head or yours.” The 
next day the assault on Derne was begun. The “ Hornet” having run 
close in and anchored within easy range of a battery of eight guns, 
opened fire. The “ Nautilus” lay at a little distance to the eastward, 
and the “ Argus” still farther in the same direction, the two latter di- 
recting their fire on the town. When the assault began the enemy made 
a gallant and spirited defense, keeping up a heavy fire of musketry 
as the assaulting party advanced from behind houses and walls. At 
half-past three P.M. Lieutenant O’Bannon stormed the principal work, 
hauling down the Tripolitan flag, and for the first time in history 
“hoisting the stars and stripes on a fortress of the old world.” The 
guns were immediately turned upon the town, and Hamet Caramalli 
having made a lodgment on the other side, the town capitulated. 
During the assault, a detachment consisting of seven American marines, 
twenty-four cannoneers, and twenty-six Greeks were under the imme- 
diate command of Lieutenant O’Bannon. It was with this force that 
O’Bannon passed through a shower of musketry from the walls of the 
houses, took possession of the battery, planted the American flag upon 
its ramparts, and turned its guns upon the enemy. 

In his official report of the affair General Eaton said, “The details 
I have given of Mr. O’Bannon’s conduct need no encomium, and it is 
believed the disposition our government has always discovered to en- 
courage merit will be extended to this intrepid, judicious, and enter- 
prising officer.” 
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And now seventy-seven years later another handful of American 
marines have demonstrated their efficiency and gallantry amid scenes 
of riot and bloodshed in the “ Land of the Pyramids.” The flag-ship 
“ Lancaster,” Captain B. Gherardi, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
J. W. A. Nicholson, arrived at Alexandria on the 27th of June last. 
The troubled state of affairs having culminated in the rebellion of 
Arabi Pacha, it was deemed necessary for the protection of American 
residents that our force in the Mediterranean should be present. On 
the 10th of July, the day before the bombardment, one of our officers 
visited Arabi’s headquarters." He conversed for some time and was 
very courteous, giving him a message for ‘General Grant and the 
whole American people.” The impression created was “that not much 
generalship can be expected, that he is not above mediocrity, and owes 
his now world-wide reputation to the weakness of the Khedive.” 

At the commencement of the bombardment the flag-ship was so 
close to the “ Inflexible” and ‘‘ Temeraire” as to be in a dangerous posi- 
tion, and was obliged to move out of range some five or six hundred 
yards. Every shot could be distinctly seen, and the effect was watched 
with keen professional interest. The retreating army could be distinctly 
seen, and all of the movements incident to the engagement. The decks 
of the “ Lancaster” were crowded with refugees, men, women, and 
children, to the number of seventy-five, and these homeless and helpless 
beings received the aid, comfort, and sympathy of all on board. On 
the 11th were enacted those scenes of horror so graphically described 
by the correspondents of the press,—pillaging, conflagrations, rapine, etc. 
Defenseless women and children on this day and night of horror were 
subjected to outrages which surpassed the fertile imaginations of the 
Apache, whose refinement of cruelty is beyond dispute. It became 
necessary, therefore, that armed forces should occupy the city as soon as 
possible. Actuated by a spirit of humanity, the naval representatives 
of the different nationalities sent armed bodies on shore. Captain H. 
C. Cochrane, U.S. marines, in command of a detachment consisting of 
Second Lieutenants Denny and Waller and seventy-two men, landed 
and marched, or rather climbed, through hot and smoky streets filled 
with débris from fallen walls and merchandise from plundered shops, 
and lined with burning stores and dwellings. After many halts and 
turns, they finally reached the Grand Square, or what had been the 
Grand Square of Mehemet Ali, and went into quarters in the only 
building which was saved except one. This, fortunately, was a very fine 
edifice (St. Mark’s Building), and contained the American consulate on 
the first floor, and up-stairs the club “par excellence” of the city. 
This was taken possession of by Captain Cochrane, and all congratulated 
themselves that “their lines had fellen in pleasant places ;” but fleas, 
mosquitoes, explosions, false alarms, cries of starving dogs and cats, 
and firing of sentinels made the night a perfect Pandemonium. The 
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presence of the marines was immediately felt and recognized. They 
were the first troops in the centre of the city, which they thoroughly pa- 
trolled, having sentinels posted about the Bourse, telegraph-offices, and 
banks that had not been pillaged. Our marines undoubtedly did much 
to arrest pillaging and incendiarism, and to inspire evil-doers with ap- 
prehension. During all of these trying times our men nobly sustained 
the motto of the corps, “ Semper fidelis,” and it was also remarked by 
the English, “ How the devil do the Americans look so spruce?” In- 
formation was received at one time that Arabi was returning with 
eight thousand men to attack the city. The French and Italian ma- 
rines immediately hastened back to their men-of-war, but our men slept 
upon their arms, and dispositions were made, in the event of a night at- 
tack by Arabi, which would have reflected honor upon the detachment, 

The correspondent of the London Times at Alexandria telegraphed 
as follows: 

“Lord Charles Beresford states that without the assistance of the 
American marines he would have been unable to discharge the numer- 
ous duties of suppressing fires, preventing looting, burying the dead, and 
clearing the streets.” 

The London Morning Post ends as follows: 

“There are times when jealousy and ill-feeling run high between 
us, and bad words are bandied across the Atlantic; but, thank Heaven, 
there are also times of national grief and occasions of great moment, 
when blood is found thicker than water, and Americans and Britishers 
will be found standing side by side. May it be so always!” 


Since the above was written, information has been received that the 
total force on shore was as follows: 

Lieutenant-Commander Goodrich, Lieutenants Hutchins and Gra- 
ham, Midshipmen Dent and Capean, fifty sailors, and two Gatling 
guns; Captain H. C. Cochrane, U.S.M.C., Lieutenants F. L. Denny 
and L. W. T. Waller, and seventy-two marines. 

On the second day the majority of the force was withdrawn, leaving 
on shore Lieutenant Hutchins, Master Burnett, Midshipman Dent, two 
sailors with one Gatling gun, Lieutenant Denny in command of twenty- 
five marines, and Lieutenant Waller as the junior officer of the detach- 
ment. This detachment was not withdrawn until the 18th. On that 
day Lieutenant Denny occupied the consulate with six marines, and 
remained there until the 24th. 

The discipline and soldierly bearing of the men under these young 
officers were marked, and they performed their duties thoroughly, 
gaining great credit from all. 

R. 8. CoLium, 
Captain U. 8. Marines. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT ANDERSONVILLE. 


In his recent book,’ Mr. Jefferson Davis makes use of the following 
language : 

“ Major Wirz thereafter (July, 1864) remained in command at An- 
dersonville, and the testimony of Chief Surgeon Stevenson, of the hos- 
pital at Andersonville, bears testimony to the success with which Wirz 
improved the post, and the good effect produced upon the health of the 
prisoners. This unfortunate man, who, under the severe temptation to 
which he was exposed before his execution, exhibited honor and fidelity 
strongly in contrast with his tempters and persecutors, it now appears, 
was the victim of men whom, in his kindness, he paroled to take care 
of their sick comrades, and who, after having violated their parole, 
appeared to testify against him. 

“ Tn like manner has calumny pursued the memory of General John 
H. Winder, a man too brave to be cruel to anything within his power, 
too well bred and well born to be influenced by low and sordid motives. 
I have referred only to a few of the facts illustrative of his kindness 
to the prisoners after he went to Georgia, and they were in keeping 
with his conduct towards the prisoners at Richmond. This latter fact, 
together with his sterling integrity and soldierly character, had caused 
his selection for the chief control of Confederate prisons.” 

The above by way of a brief opening. Now fora few historical facts. 
Andersonville, Sumter County, Georgia, on the Southwestern Railway, 
sixty-two miles south of Macon, was selected by the Confederate gov- 
ernment as a site for a military prison, and established November 27, 
1863. The population at that time numbered twenty people, and the 
prison grounds were covered by a growth of pine and oak, and com- 
prised an area of some twenty-two acres on a hill-side of red clay, six- 
teen hundred feet east of the railroad mentioned. Near the base of 
the declivity was a stream of unwholesome water, some five feet wide 
and six inches deep. Trees were felled and the inclosure surrounded by 
a strong stockade from fifteen to eighteen feet high. ‘ It was originally 
a parallelogram, one thousand and ten feet long by seven hundred and 
seventy-nine feet wide, but during the summer of 1864 its length was 
increased to sixteen hundred and twenty feet. At the distance of one 


1 Rise and Fall of the Southern Confederacy, vol. ii. p. 597. 
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hundred and twenty feet, surrounding the inner inclosure, was another 
palisade of rough pine logs, and between the two were sentry-boxes 
overlooking the interior. A cordon of continued earth-works, mounted 
with seventeen guns, commanding the entire prison, surrounded the 
outer palisades. A wooden railing, about three feet high, around the 
inside of the stockade, and at an average distance of nineteen feet from it, 
constituted the “ dead-line,” prisoners passing which were summarily 
shot. 

The stream before mentioned passed from west to east through the 
inclosure, and furnished the only water for washing accessible to the 
prisoners. Many acres bordering the stream on either side were trod- 
den by the feet of the prisoners into a deep and filthy mire. Deduct- 
ing the quagmire thus formed, about three hundred feet wide, and the 
space cut off by the “ dead-line,” the remaining space, before the en- 
largement, comprised about twelve acres, giving to each prisoner, when 
the number reached thirty thousand, an average area of about seventeen 
square feet. 

A small shed, covered, but not inclosed, furnished the only protec- 
tion from the inclemency of the weather. A few wells were sunk in 
the prison, and there were also a few springs. A second inclosure, nine 
hundred and twenty-five feet long and four hundred feet wide, similar 
to the prison, was constructed June, 1864, for a hospital; with the ex- 
ception of a few old tents, it contained nothing but long sheds made of 
poles, with roofs of pine boughs or planks, without sides. 

The bakery was within the two ‘lines of palisades, and the cook- 
house was two hundred yards outside. On the high land overlooking 
the prison were a two-story building for the Confederate officers and 
men, and the huts for the guards, who numbered from three to five 
thousand. Near the railroad station a stockade measuring one hundred 
and ninety-five by one hundred and eight feet was constructed, and 
for a while used as a prison for officers; but they were subsequently 
confined at Macon. Between the grave-yard and stockade stood a small 
hut in which nine bloodhounds were kept. The grave-yard was sit- 
uated about three hundred yards northwest of the stockade. Trenches 
varying in length from fifty to one hundred yards having been dug, 
the bodies were laid in rows of one hundred to three hundred and 
covered with earth. At the head of each body a wooden stake was 
planted by the Federal soldiers detailed to bury their companions, and 
each stake bore a number corresponding with a similarly-numbered 
name upon the hospital record. 

The first detachment of prisoners was received February 15, 1864, 
and were turned over to the “ humane” Brigadier-General John H. 
Winder, who assumed command, with his son, W. 8. Winder, as adju- 
tant. The superintendence and management of the prison were 


assigned to Henry Wirz, a Swiss by birth. 
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The following exhibit from prison records shows the number and 
mortality of prisoners : 


Total number received at prison. ‘ , - 49,485 
Largest number in prison at one time, Raguit 9, 1864 . - 88,006 
Total number of deaths as shown by hospital register . - 12,462 
Total number of deaths in hospital . : : ; ‘ . 8,785 
Total number of deaths in stockade . . ‘i . . 8,727 
Percentage of deaths to whole number received . . . 26 
Percentage of deaths to number admitted to hospital . . 694% 
Average number of deaths for each of the thirteen months . 958 . 
Largest number of deaths in one day, August 23, 1864 . é 97 
Cases returned from hospital to stockade : ° ; . 8,469 
Total number of escapes . . ° ° . . ° . 828 


During the months of October and November, 1864, the ratio of 
deaths to living was 1:2, and the same appalling mortality occurred 
the last month of the war! 

It may be of interest to the medical profession to know the princi- 
pal diseases and deaths resulting therefrom, and the terrible list is 
hereby set forth, telling plainer than any descriptive language the 
awful story : 


Diarrhea. ‘ . ° . 8952|Gunshot wounds . a P . 149 
Dysentery . : ; . - 1648 | Pleurisy . ; ; ; ° - 109 
Anasarca . . ‘ - . 877| Rheumatism . . ‘ ‘ : -_ 
Pneumonia . ‘ ‘ . 221 | Gangrene ‘ : ; . - 68 
Intermittent and seniitens fevers. 177} Ulcers . i ¢ ‘ a ee 
Scurvy . : . . ‘ . 8574| Bronchitis. ‘ ‘ ‘ - 98 
Unknown . ; ; : - 1268 | Varioloid ‘ ‘ - ‘ -_ 
Typhoid fever . . ° - 229) Catarrh . ; : ° : . —_ 
Debility . . ; . - 198! Phthisis . “ ° Z . wo 


In August, 1864, Dr. Joseph Jones, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Medical College of Georgia, under the direction of the surgeon-gen- 
eral of the Confederacy, was sent to Andersonville to investigate the 
nature and cause of the sickness prevalent there, “for the benefit of the 
Medical Department of the Confederate States Armies.” The order, 
dated at Richmond, August 6, 1864, recited that “the field of patho- 
logical investigation afforded by. the large collection of Federal prison- 
ers in Georgia is of great extent and importance, and it is believed that 
results of value to the profession may be obtained by a careful inves- 
tigation of the effects of disease upon the large body of men subjected 
to a decided change of climate and the circumstances peculiar to prison 
life.” 

Dr. Jones reported that scurvy, diarrhoea, dysentery, and hospital 
gangrene were the prevailing diseases; that there were few cases of 
malarial fever, and no well-marked cases of typhus or typhoid fever. 
The absence of the different forms of malarial fever was accounted for 
by the supposition that the artificial atmosphere of the stockade, crowded 
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densely with human beings and loaded with animal exhalations, was 
unfavorable to the existence and action of the malarial poison. 

Subsequently, at the suggestion of General Winder, an investigation 
was made by Dr. G. 8. Hopkins and Surgeon H. E. Watkins, who re- 
ported the general causes of diseases and mortality as follows: “ 1st. The 
large number of prisoners crowded together. 2d. The entire absence 
of all vegetables as diet, so necessary as a preventive of scurvy. 3d. 
The want of barracks to shelter the prisoners from sun and rain. 4th. 
The inadequate supply of wood and good water. 5th. Badly-cooked 
food. 6th. The filthy condition of the prison and prisoners generally. 
7th. The morbific emanations from the branch or ravine passing through 
the prison, the condition of which cannot be better explained than by 
naming it a morass of human excrement and mud.” 

Early in May, 1864, a report upon the condition of the prisoners 
was made by the Confederate Surgeon E. J. Eldredge, pursuant to in- 
structions from General Howell Cobb, and on July 5 an inspection 
report was submitted by Colonel Chandler, of the Confederate War De- 
partment. In these reports the sickness and mortality of the prisoners 
were attributed to the bad condition of the prison and its management. 

Still month after month went by and the hideous scenes were daily 
enacted that make the heart sick at the recital of so much woe; and 
when April of 1865 slowly came, one out of every two admitted died. 

In August of that year a special military commission was convened 
by the Secretary of War to try Wirz. The indictment charged him 
with injuring the health and destroying the lives of soldiers confined 
as prisoners at Andersonville, by subjecting them to torture and great 
suffering, by confining them in unhealthy and unwholesome quarters, 
by exposing them to the inclemency of the winter, and the dews and 
the burning sun of the summer, by compelling the use of impure water, 
and by furnishing insufficient and unwholesome food ; also, for estab- 
lishing the “ dead-line,” and ordering the guard to shoot down any 
prisoner attempting to cross it; for keeping and using bloodhounds to 
hunt down prisoners attempting to escape; and for torturing prisoners 
by confining them within the “stocks.” Wirz having been found 
guilty on these charges, was hanged November 10, 1865. 

After the close of the war the cemetery was arranged by Colonel 
Moore, of the United States Quartermaster’s Department, pursuant to 
orders from the Secretary of War. The stakes were removed, and neat 
stones now occupy their places. The bodies in the trenches were found 
to be from two to three feet below the surface, and in some instances, 
where the rain had washed away the earth, but a few inches. They 
had been buried without coffins or the ordinary clothing, and the bodies 
were crowded closely together. 

In April of the present year I visited Andersonville. Footsore, 
weary, and covered with dust, I arrived at an hour past midnight. 
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The gibbous moon trembled on the meridian as I stood on the last 
range of hills overlooking the great burial-place, and gazed long and 
silently at the lines of white headstones, line upon line, like silent regi- 
ments of sheeted spectres waiting the trumpet of the final judgment. 
No tongue or pen can convey the impression caused by such a scene. 
I thought of some fiery hearts resting beneath those stones, and could 
almost imagine one of the number giving the word of command, and 
the full thirteen regiments slowly advancing, but, 


‘The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast, 
The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout are past,’”’ 


and the long lines were motionless. 

Weary with my journey, I deferred further visiting until the day 
should break and the shadows flee away, unt could not sleep. With 
closed eyes and throbbing brain 


‘‘T seemed to hear their trampling feet, 
The bugle’s blast and drum’s quick beat ;”’ 


and those beneath the silent headstones seemed to assume mortal habili- 
ments, 


‘Tn columns ranged like a martial band 

Of sheeted spectres whom some command 
Had called to a last reviewing. 

But out of the misty midnight air 

I heard in the distance a trumpet blare, 

And the wandering night winds seemed to bear 
The sound of a far tattooing. 

And I saw a phantom army come, 

With never a sound of fife or drum, 

But keeping time to a throbbing hum 
Of wailing and lamentation. 


‘¢ And there came the nameless dead, the men 
Who perished in fever swamp and fen, 
The slowly starved of the prison-pen,— 
And so all night marched the nation’s dead, 
With never a banner above them spread, 
Nor a badge, nor a motto brandishéd. 


‘*So all night long swept the strange array, 

So all night long till the morning gray 

I watched for one who had passed away, 
With reverent awe and wonder,— 

Till a blue cap waved in the length’ning line, 

And I knew that one who was kin of mine 

Had come; and I spoke,—and lo! that sign 
Awakened me from my slumber.” 
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At dawn I resumed my wanderings, and spent a day among the 
tombs. 

The cemetery is well kept, and the green grass and flowers, with 
here and there a mocking-bird warbling in the trees, seemed a contrast 
to the terrible past, with which the world is, alas! familiar. Over 
the entrance gate is a bronze plate, surmounted by the coat of arms of 
the United States, upon which the following appears in raised letters : 


UNITED STATES 
NationaL Minitary CEMETERY, 
ANDERSONVILLE. 
Established July 26, 1865. 


Interments z ; ; ‘ : 2 ‘ - 18,259 


Known . ; i ‘ ° ° . . ° ‘ . 12,776 
Unknown. 3 e : ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 5 2 483 


Entering the cemetery, and passing the superintendent’s neat little 
cottage on the left, the national colors appear floating from a stumpy 
staff erected in a grassy circle, and to the right six graves appear sepa- 
rated from the rest with the following names over them: Patk. De- 
laney, Pa., Chas. Curtis, R. I., Wm. Collins, Pa., Jno. Sarsfield, N. Y., 


Wm. Rickson, U.S.N., and A. Munn, U.S.N. These men were court- 
martialed and hung by their fellow-prisoners for robbery and murder. 
Eighteen were tried, the above six being convicted. Collins was a 
giant physically, and the ringleader ; and when he was hung the rope 
broke, making a second elevation necessary, and after a long struggle 
he was finally done to death. 

A few private stones have been erected by friends of the departed, 
and stand in the long white lines like mounted officers among the in- 
fantry. Many persons have come hither to remove the bodies of rela- 
tives, but the grounds are so well kept and cared for that few removals 
have taken place; and besides, when friends and relatives are forever 
gone, a grateful nation will keep green the graves and memory of those 
whom in life it was powerless to save. The marble headstones are neat 
and some of them beautiful, being mottled and variegated, and among 
the thousands many exquisite specimens occur. Here and there stands 
a square stone, shorter than the rest, with a simple number, marking 
an unknown grave. It strikes one with mournful interest to see the 
frequency with which the ages, 19-20, appear on the stones. Nineteen 
would seem to be the average of ages. Think of the mothers far away 
watching and, waiting, when the boys in ’65 came marching home with 
glad and gallant tread! All that is left now is the little marble shaft, 
pointing mutely skyward, with name, age, and regiment graven thereon, 
and Spartan mothers’ hearts went out in prayer for the loved and lost 
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whose young lives were slowly given up amid the burning fever of the 
prison-pen. 

Very little is now left of the stockade, but the line of red clay breast- 
works is yet intact, worn smooth by the tramp of sentinels in gray, who 
less than a score of years ago trod the weary beat and kept watch and 
ward over the starving wretches within. A field of oats has been 
planted in the stockade inclosure, which is full of old wells sunk by 
the prisoners for water, or in efforts to tunnel the breastworks. Few 
succeeded in escaping, and if the outer works were passed, the crack of 
the sentinels’ rifles, or the baying of bloodhounds, gave the alarm, and 
recapture was almost a certainty. 

“Was Wirz as bad a man as represented?” I asked of an intelli- 
gent, soldierly-looking man. 

“Yes, and he ought to have been burned. I was stationed here 
all the time he was keeper.” 

“ Have you any objection to giving me your name for publication ?” 

“No; it is J. F. Wood. I have always lived here; it is my present 
home, and I was a corporal in the Second Georgia Infantry, regular 


army of the Confederate States.” 
F. JoRDAN, 


No. 9 E. Firrs St., Cincinnati, OHI0, 





“+ 








NOTES FOR A HISTORY OF STEAM NAVI-: 
GATION. 


(Continued from page 262.) 


XIV. 


Wir the latest vessels added to the fleets of the Cunard, the In- 
man, the Guion, and the Anchor Companies, it is possible to gain a 
good idea of the ocean ships of the future. So far as size, speed, and 
comfort are concerned these are just as much in advance of the Atlantic 
liners of which we were so proud a quarter of a century ago, as those 
were improvements on the earliest specimens of river passenger steamers. 
A great point was thought to be reached when the Cunard Company 
built the “Scotia” and the “ Persia,” or when the Inman Company 
became possessed of the “City of Glasgow”; but the finest of these 
steamers was not much above half the size of the “Servia” or the 
“City of Rome,” whilst its engine-power was comparatively infinitesi- 
mal. No better illustration, perhaps, of the changes that have taken 
place in our ocean fleet could be given than a reference to the statistics 
bearing on the size of some of the early and some of the latest At- 
lantic liners. The Cunarder “ Scotia,’ which was launched on the 
Clyde about 1862, and was then considered the best specimen of her 
type, measured three hundred and seventy-nine feet in length, and had 
a breadth of forty-seven feet eight inches, and a depth of thirty feet 
five inches. Her tonnage was three thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-one, and she was fitted with side-lever engines indicating one 
thousand horse-power. The “City of Glasgow,” built for the Inman 
Company some years earlier, measured two hundred and seventy-seven 
feet long by thirty-two feet seven inches broad, and twenty-four feet 
seven inches deep. She was sixteen hundred tons ‘burden, and her 
engines were three hundred and eighty horse-power. According to 
popular theory the full limits of practicable ship-building were reached 
five years ago, when the “City of Berlin” was introduced into the fleet, 
she being then the largest vessel afloat (always excepting the “Great 
Eastern’”’), and it being assumed that finality had been reached in the 
magnitude of ocean-going steamers. Her measurements, in contrast 
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with those of the pioneer of the service, testify to the progress which 
twenty-five years had witnessed in the development of steam naviga- 
tion. Her length is five hundred and twenty feet, breadth forty-four 
feet, depth to spar-deck thirty-seven feet, and her gross measurement 
five thousand four hundred and eighty-one tons. Her engine-power 
being nine hundred horse-power nominal, but capable of working 
up to four thousand eight hundred horse-power indicated. Compare 
these figures with the dimensions of the “Servia” or the “City of 
Rome.” The “Servia” has a length of five hundred and thirty feet, 
a breadth of beam of fifty-two feet, a depth of forty-one feet, a carry- 
ing capacity of at least eight thousand five hundred tons, and is fitted 
with engines calculated to develop an indicated horse-power of ten 
thousand five hundred tons. The “City of Rome” is: length, five 
hundred and eighty-six feet; breadth, fifty-two feet three inches; depth, 
thirty-seven feet; tonnage upwards of eight thousand; and engine- 
power, ten thousand. Facts like these are striking enough, but they 
fail to exhaust the comparisons which might be drawn between the 
vessels formerly engaged in the ocean traffic and the ships which are 
now taking their place. Those who may inspect the “Servia” or the 
“City of Rome” will become aware of an untold number of ingenious 
contrivances by which the comfort, and it may be added the safety, of 
passengers are now assured. ‘The vessel of the future is not only a 
model of speed and of large cargo capacity, it is also a model of luxury. 

Where, it may be asked, is this peaceful rivalry in the produc- 
tion of big ships to stop? Are ship-builders and ship-owners to go 
on increasing the size of the ocean-liners until they rival the “Great 
Eastern”?- It is impossible to place any limit on such an enterprise ; 
but it may safely be taken for granted that if ships of the dimensions of 
the “Great Eastern” should become necessary, the errors which have 
made her failure conspicuous will be avoided. It is evident that if Mr. 
Brunel in building that vessel had adopted the principle of the com- 
pound engine, her fate might have been different. Instead of being 
under the necessity of putting the great ship up to auction after a by 
no means brilliant career, the shareholders might be enjoying the profits 
which are to be reaped in ocean transport. The only danger is that in 
the race for the possession of huge floating palaces the great steamship 
companies may outrun the wants of travelers. If the ocean fleets of 
the future are to be composed of such vessels, an enormous increase of 
the traveling public will be necessary to the continued prosperity of 
the industry. Any improvement in the facilities with which a trans- 
atlantic voyage can be made is sure to bring its own reward, The time 
when ocean travel was attended with misgivings or was a luxury re- 
served for men of wealth and leisure has passed away. With the ap- 
pearance of ships that will traverse the Atlantic in less than a week, 
a holiday trip to Europe may become as cheap as it is restorative. 
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The president of the Scotch Engineers and Ship-Builders’ Society re- 
cently declared that in a few years “we shall have steamships start- 
ing from each side of the Atlantic every morning, noon, and night, 
and arriving on the opposite shores with as much regularity as our 
present express railway trains arrive at the termination of a journey 
of four or five hundred miles.” 

In their passenger accommodations the ships of the Inman Line 
are much superior to most Clyde-built ships, and their design shows an 
inclination to break from the restrictive and uninventive habit which 
is said to hamper the British ship-builder. “Give an English carpen- 
ter a certain space in an unfinished ship, and tell him to fit it up as, for 
instance, a chart-room,” a gentleman connected with one of the lines 
recently said, “‘ and he will repeat exactly what he did in fitting up the 
previous ships, without stopping a moment to consider if some change 
is not desirable and possible. An American carpenter, on the contrary,” 
this critic, who was an Englishman, continued, “ will rack his brains 
for improvements, and the ship he fits up to-day is sure to be more 
comfortable than the one he fitted up yesterday.” 


The following vessels have been bought and built or have passed 
through the company’s hands since its establishment in 1850: 


al. 


4 
8 
|B 
> 
a 


Tonnage. 


Gross. 


Built. 
Length. 
3 | Breadth. 


| 
City of Rome 2/37 8415 | City of Boston. 

City of Berlin..... |1874 489 45| 36) 5491 57 || tna? .|309 37 9| 
1873 450|44/35) 4607 | 2824 || City of Dubl | seseee (318 36/26 

(1873 444 44/35) 4566 3 || Edinburgh ¢. 300/40 25} 

6 |1872 419'44/34| 4489 39 |! Ci 39 26 

City of Brussels.. 1869, 390 4, 35) 3775 | 24 Z0w 262/36 25) 

City of New York | || Vig 270/35|25) 

1865 ‘375. 40 33) 3499 || City of “Mane ester 262 36 25) 

1866 398 41 26) 3081 5 || Kangaroo.........cccces| sso |257 36 27) 

1863 374.41 26; 2765 | City of Glasgow 5 — 22733 25) 
.«/1869 354 43.27| 2911 || Nemesi veeeee (353/42 28] 2 

City of Washington.../1853 358 40/26) 2870 5 City of Cork? 1265/33 26) 

City of Bristol “1860 349 38 27| 2655 | 5 || City of Halifax ®.... 1204/30 18 
City of Antwerp.......|1867/332 39 26) 2391 326 || City of Durham 3,,,.../1865'201'29)17 538 
City of Limerick... "11863 331 34 30) 2536 y Bosphorus 1856/174 2415 333 
City of New York... =| 1865 326 40 28) 2360 | 1679 | Hercules.. ee «e+ 1856)122/23 10 174 | 
City of ee aojae) 2472 — 23) 9 ‘ 133 
|_| | E 


1 Sold_March, 1874, and now running between Liverpool and Bombay. 2 Purchased from Cunard Co. 
8 Sold 1872. 4 Sold 1869, 5 Lost 1854. 6 Sold 1861. 7 Sold 1871. 
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The present fleet of the transatlantic steamers of the Inman Line are: 


Name. 


City of Berlin City of Montreal...........| 4490 
City of Richmond City of Brussels out 3775 
City of Chester, City of New York......... 5 3500 
City of Paris.... wal City of Rome. 2 8415 
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THe AncHor Line, 1856-1881.—Some fifty years ago four little 
Scotch boys started from the Clyde in little smacks, then served con- 
secutively in schooners, brigs, barks, ships, and steamers, until conversant 
with every detail connected with all these types of vessels, with know- 
ledge acquired and sterling integrity, and practicing economy, they 
grew up to manhood, and saw attempts made to establish steam traffic 
between Glasgow and the Western Continent, and as often saw them 
fail. In due time they banded together, and these little Scotch boys 
became the well-known firm of “Handyside & Henderson,” of Glasgow, 
the originators of the “ Anchor Line.” Their first efforts were in small 
sailing-vessels in the Mediterranean fruit trade, and they finally pur- 
chased the steamer “ Inez de Castro” and another small craft. They then 
altered the ship “John Bell” into an auxiliary steamer, and another 
sailing-ship, “Tempest,” in the same manner, and with these two ves- 
sels inaugurated the Anchor Line. The story of the “Tempest,” the 
pioneer of this line, is soon told: “ T’he good die young.” She was lost 
on her second return trip. 

The Anchor Line came into existence, with these two converted 
vessels, in 1856, and as early as 1872 seventeen steamships had been 
constructed for its service between New York and Glasgow, besides 
thirty steamships for its service in the Mediterranean. At the present 
time (1881) steamships of the line, carrying the United States mail, 
sail from New York every Saturday, calling from Londonderry on the 
voyage from Glasgow, and from Glasgow every Thursday, also from 
London every Saturday, sailing the same day of the week from New 
York for London, There is also a branch of this line sailing between 
Barrow-in-Furness (touching at Dublin) and New York about once 
a fortnight. For several years the company applied its energies in 
developing the Peninsula and Mediterranean branch of their service ; 
but in 1863 determined to vigorously prosecute the Glasgow and New 
York trade, and built the “Caledonia” and “Britannia.” In 1868-70 
serious disasters befell the company, and in a few months they chron- 
icled the losses of the “‘ Hibernia,” “ United Kingdom,” and “‘ Cambria.” 

On the arrival of the “Iowa” at New York, June 29, 1867, the 
celebrated dwarfs, Tom Thumb and wife and Commodore Nutt and 
wife, who were passengers, united in a letter of thanks for the care and 
attention they had received. 

The company flag, which gives name to the line, is a white burgee 
on which is borne a red anchor horizontally. 

On the 14th of August, 1872, the owners and agents of the Anchor 
Line signalized the advent of their latest and at that time best steamer, 
the “California,” an iron screw steamship of 3208 gross tons, 361.5 
feet length, 40.5 feet beam, and a working horse-power of 1047, by an 
excursion to Long Branch. The company numbered four hundred, 
and after an absence of eight hours returned to New York City. The 
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band of the Seventh Regiment and two bagpipers in Highland costume 
entertained the company, and the whole four hundred guests were at 
one time seated at tables spread between decks, provided with every 
delicacy that the markets of the Old and New World afforded. 

A passenger describing the “ California” says, “The grand saloon, 
forty-five feet long by forty wide, is finished in a scale of magnificence 
which is carried out in every part of the floating palace. The pan- 
eling is of polished oak, interlaid with rich dog- and white-wood, 
adorned with rich carving and gold. The smoking-saloon is luxuriously 
fitted, and painted in a tint of sea-green, and silver-plated chande- 
liers drop from the ceiling. Each state-room has its electric bell. 
Two large bath-rooms are on each side of the vessel. The ladies’ 
boudoir is decorated in sea-green tints, dotted and striped in gold, with 
delicate birds perched in the centre of each broad panel. She has ac- 
commodations for one hundred and fifty first-class, and nine hundred 
steerage passengers.” 

The present fleet of the Anchor Line is as follows, the names of 
the vessels being alphabetically arranged, and with but two exceptions 
ending in “ia” : 


Transatlantic, Peninsular, Mediterranean and Oriental Steamships in 1881, with 
their Registered Tonnage. 


Built. Tonnage. Built. Tonnage. 

Acadia . s i - 1866 1081 Furnessia . ‘ - 1881 5496 
Alexandria . ‘ . 1870 1629 Galatia . ; ; ‘ 3125 
Alsatia . a . 1876 3000 Hesperia. : ‘ 8125 
Anchoria. ; ; 4176 Hispania. i ; 3380 
Armenia . ‘ : 8380 India . ‘ : 4 2289 
Assyria ° . » 1628 Ischia . . ° ‘ 8125 
Australia. ‘ ‘ 2243 Italia. ’ ; 2 2245 
Belgravia. ; : 5000 Justitia : ‘ ‘ 8125 
Britannia ‘ : 2200 Macedonia . ; ‘ 2272 
Bolivia ‘ : - 4050 Olympia’. ‘ ‘ 2050 
Caledonia . > ‘ 2125 Roumania . < ‘ 3500 
California . j ; 8287 Scandinavia . ; P 11385 
Castalia ; F ‘ 2200 Scotia . ; . ‘ 1108 
Circassia : ; 4200 Sidonian ; ; ; 1235 
Columbia . ‘ ‘ 2000 Trinacria . : ‘ 2107 
Devenia ° ° ‘ 4200 Tyrian . , : ‘ 1088 
Dorion . . ° ° 1038 Utopia . ‘ ; . 2731 
Elysia . . ° ° 2738 Victoria ° : . 2 8242 
Ethiopia. : . 4004 


The “ Furnessia,” the latest addition to the fleet, was built by the 
Barrow Ship-Building Company at Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, 
England, and was, when launched, the largest vessel ever built in 


% The date of building is given when known. Those whose date of building is 
not given have been built since 1873. 
Vou, VII.—No. 4. 25 
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England save the “Great Eastern.” She has since been surpassed by 
the “‘ City of Rome,” “Servia,” etc. Her dimensions are: length, 445 
feet; beam, 44 feet 6 inches; depth of hold, 34 feet 6 inches; her 
registered tonnage is 5496; gross tonnage, 6500 tons, and her dis- 
placement when drawing twenty-six feet of water, 9900 tons. She is 
brig-rigged, and has two funnels. Her engines are 3500 horse-power. 
The diameter of the propeller is 20 feet 6 inches. The engines, 
fitted with Roger’s patent exhauster, have special fire-engines and emer- 
gency pumps for pumping in case of collision or accident. She has 
steam steering-gear, winches, cranes, etc., and her hull is divided into 
nine water-tight compartments. 

A full description of the passenger arrangements cannot be given 
in a brief notice. The promenade-deck, which stretches from nearly 
amidships to the stern of the steamer, is surmounted by a deck-house, 
of which one-half is utilized as a comfortable smoking-room. Oppo- 
site the entrance to the smoking-room is a staircase which descends 
to the music- or drawing-room on the spar-deck. The walls of this 
music-room are lined with panels of walnut and satin-wood. ‘The seats 
around the apartment are upholstered in brown morocco, and around 
the staircase leading to the main deck are ornamental boxes filled with 
exotic plants. It is also furnished with a Broadwood piano and a 
Mason & Hamlin organ, and a well-stocked library. A broad, airy 
corridor, lighted and ventilated by sky-lights at frequent intervals, 
leads from the music-room aft, on either side of which are state-rooms 
elegantly and comfortably fitted up, having two berths and a sofa in 
each. Descending from the music-room by a broad staircase the 
dining-saloon is reached. The port-holes of this saloon are hid by 
window-frames with stained glass, and the carpets, curtains, and other 
accessories display the taste and elegance which are everywhere evinced. 

The dining-saloon is heated by steam, furnished from two Balti- 
more heaters fitted into white marble mantels. A corridor, similar to 
that on the spar-deck, stretches from the main saloon aft, giving access 
on both sides to state-rooms, which are each fitted for the accommo- 
dation of four persons. There are two state-cabins furnished with 
special magnificence, which, in place of the ordinary berths elsewhere 
provided, are supplied with Parisian electro-plated bedsteads. 

THE NortH GERMAN Lioyp STEAMSHIP CoMPANy was founded 
in 1857 by a number of enterprising business men of the ancient and 
wealthy city of Bremen, a city belonging to the so-called Hansa-Bund, 
or commercial confederation of German free cities, whose merchants in 
the thirteenth century sent their ships out over the German Ocean and 
up the Baltic, and gave the first incentive to the trade of northern 
Europe, which they controlled for centuries. True to the traditions of 
their forefathers, the inaugurators of this new line of communication 
with the Western Hemisphere determined to offer to the public in place 
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of the slow and uncertain sailing-vessels, by which all living and dead 
freight had been forwarded from the port of Bremen, a quick, safe, 
and commodious fleet of steamers. 

The founders of the line were sensible that, in order to succeed in 
the new undertaking, it would be necessary to conduct the management 
with a jealous regard for the comfort, safety, and well-being of the pas- 
sengers, They were obliged to contend with the prejudice of many 
unable to comprehend the grand revolution in ocean transportation 
taking place, who would not intrust their lives and goods on these 
new-fangled arrangements driven by steam and moved by complicated 
machinery, liable, as they opined, to continual derangement. Founded 
on the maxim that that company serves its own interest best that serves 
the public best, the line, in spite of the opposition of early years and 
the eager competition of later days, grew and prospered. Up to De- 
cember, 1878, the steamers of this company had made two thousand 
five hundred and fourteen voyages across the Atlantic, and carried 
more than six hundred and eighty thousand persons over the ocean. 
Of this number more than one hundred and eight thousand were cabin 
passengers, all of whom were conducted safely and well over its stormy 
sea. This is a record few steamship lines can equal, and that hardly 
any can excel, 

The transatlantic steamers of this line, thirty in number, with the 
exception of four built on the Humber, were all built on the Clyde. 
They are iron screw steamers with flush decks, built according to the 
English Lloyd rule. The length on an average three hundred and 
sixty feet, breadth of beam forty feet, and depth thirty-two feet, the 
length being about nine times the breadth. Tonnage about three 
thousand five hundred tons. They are provided with iron decks, and 
seven water-tight compartments. Their draught without cargo is 
seventeen feet, and with cargo twenty-one feet. They are brig- 
rigged, spreading fourteen thousand square feet of sail, carry ten iron 
life-boats twenty-eight feet long, and the other usual appliances for 
saving life. The engines of nearly all of these ships are of the com- 
pound type. The screws are of iron, with four blades about fifteen 
feet in diameter, and with a pitch of about twenty-four feet. The 
larger steamers have twelve main boilers, with two furnaces and one 
auxiliary, and the average speed of the mail steamers, viz.: “ Neckar,” 
“ Oder,” “ Mosel,” “Rhein,” ‘ Main,” “ Donau,’ “ Freser,” and 
“ America,” plying between Bremen and New York, is stated as 
fourteen and one-half knots per hour. ' 

A new steamer, to be called the “ Elbe,” is being built on the 
Clyde, and will soon be placed on the line between Bremen, South- 
ampton, and New York. 

The “ Elbe” is of five thousand tons measurement, and her dimen- 
sions are four hundred and twenty feet in length by forty-five feet 
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breadth of beam, and forty feet depth of hold. She is provided with 
seven water-tight compartments, and fitted with four masts, the fore- 
and mainmasts square-rigged, and the two mizzen-masts schooner-rigged. 
The upper deck fore and aft is covered over. She has a hurricane- 
deck amidships one hundred and eighty feet long, as a promenade-deck 
for first-cabin passengers, on which the ladies’ cabin is placed near the 
mainmast. 

The “ Elbe” has the most approved steam steering-gear, operated 
from the wheel-house, which is placed under the bridge and at the for- 
ward end of the hurricane-deck. 

Her engines are of six thousand horse-power, indicated, and con- 
sist of three cylinders, the high-pressure of sixty inches diameter, and 
the two low-pressure of eighty-five inches diameter each, and guaranteed 
to obtain a speed of sixteen miles an hour. The crew is one hundred 
and sixty all told. 

The smoking-rooms are on deck, one forward and the other aft. 
The first cabin and saloon amidships extends from side to side of the 
steamer, with the state-rooms partly forward and partly aft of the 
saloon, and all the state-rooms are “ outside” rooms. The second cabin 
state-rooms are located on both sides of the second cabin saloon aft. All 
the state-rooms are of large size, and they will accommodate two hun- 
dred cabin passengers. The upper deck space allotted to second-cabin 
passengers as a promenade-deck is aft, on what is usually known as the 
quarter-deck. 

A steamer of this line leaves New York every Saturday for South- 
ampton and Bremen, and one sails as often from those last-named 
ports for New York. 

The officers in the employ of the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company are obliged to pass two rigorous examinations in the German 
nautical schools before they can obtain a position, and all have begun 
their career before the mast and worked their way step by step upward. 


(To be continued.) 





WINNING HIS SPURS. 


(Continued from page 277.) 


XII. 


MEANTIME, the colonel and Truscott remained at their desks in the 
office, the former occasionally addressing some question to his silent 
subordinate, and then going on in his methodical way with his letters. 
From time to time the sergeant-major or a clerk would enter with a 
fresh batch of papers, which would be noiselessly deposited on the 
adjutant’s desk, and those already signed were as quietly removed, and 
in the adjoining room, where the clerks were busily at work, made 


ready for the mail. 

At last, as eleven o’clock drew nigh, the colonel appeared to have 
completed his writing, and, with a stretch and yawn, rose and strolled 
over to Truscott’s desk. 

“ Don’t you think it strange we have no answer from the general 
about those scouts ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Truscott, rising. “ But you know that Sieber 
is still out. He may be waiting for his report.” 

“ All he says is this,” said the colonel, hunting first in his coat- 
pockets, then among the papers on his desk, and picking up finally a 
telegraphic dispatch: “‘ Hold Fanshawe, Craig, and the Indian scouts 
at Sandy until further orders ;’” and in order to read he had stepped 
to the window looking out on the parade. “ Have you any idea when 
Sieber will be in?” he asked. “By Jove! I believe the chief will 
come down again himself. Even the telegraph is too slow for him. 
Truscott,” he continued, while waiting for reply to his own question, 
“you cannot be well. I never saw you so white and haggard, and the 
circles under your eyes haunt me. ’Pon my word, I think you need 
medical advice, or rest, or change, or something. I thought you looked 
ill enough yesterday, but this morning it’s worse.” 

“Tt is nothing serious, colonel. I’ve been sitting up late and 
smoking too much, I fancy. There was a vast deal to be done when 
we got back, and I could not let the work go.” 

“That is why we see so little of you at the house, I suppose,” said 
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Pelham. “You must try and come in often. Jack—I—well—I never 
knew how to speak to you about it, but that wild boy of mine has re- 
cently written me something of what you have been to him. He hasn’t 
told me all, he says, but he has told me enough to make me very grate- 
ful, as his mother would be too if she knew the influence for good you 
have over him; but he shrinks from letting her know anything of his 
scrapes, or Grace either. I don’t know how to thank you, old fellow, 
but—let us see more of you. I want you to know Grace.” 

He had put his hand affectionately on Truscott’s shoulder, and now, 
though his eyes were filled with tears, the old soldier looked straight 
into Truscott’s, and for a second the two clasped hands, but the adju- 
tant said not a word. Then they strolled out on the piazza together. 

“ Did you see Grace and Glenham start this morning?” asked the 
colonel. “I had to hurry over here to answer those telegrams, and 
missed it. Hollo! here come Mrs. Tanner and Rosalie,” he went on. 
“ Morning, Mrs. Tanner,” he called out, cheerily, as the stanch Con- 
cord wagon spun along past them, and the smiling faces of its occu- 
pants nodded cordial response to the salutations of the officers. “ Been 
taking Rosalie a drive down the valley, I suppose,” he said. “Truscott, 
I never knew that little woman until Tanner’s troop came here last 
summer, and, do you know? I think she’s one of the most perfect ladies 
I ever met. And yet my wife, and Grace, too, by Jupiter, are per- 
fectly dumb when I speak of her to them. What’s the reason, hey ?” 

But Truscott did not hear; was not listening. With cheek grow- 
ing whiter every instant, his eyes were fixed upon the figure of a soldier 
running towards them,—the stable sergeant of Tanner’s troop. An awful 
dread had seized upon him. He sprang forward to meet the man. 

“What is it, sergeant? Quick !” 

“Ranger, sir. He’s just come in all foam, and 

“What, Jack! What is it?” gasped the colonel, with ashen face 
and staring eyes. 

“Get into Mrs. Tanner’s ambulance and go right up the valley, sir. 
Take her with you. Ranger is in without Grace !” 

“Oh, my God!” cried poor old Pelham, as, bewildered and horror- 
stricken, he ran with Truscott towards Tanner’s quarters. There Jack 
almost lifted him into the wagon, and quickly told Mrs. Tanner what 
was wanted. Crack went the whip, and at a dead run they darted 
through the north gate, leaving poor little Rosalie crying with fright 
and astonishment upon the piazza. As they tore down the hill, Trus- 
cott, seated beside the driver, rose and almost hurrahed,— 

“Cheer up, colonel. We’ll find her all right. Here’s Ray’s horse 
too, and he’s got her.” 

On they went, the driver lashing his mules into a gallop as they 
whirled along the sandy flats. Once or twice a groan escaped the 
colonel’s lips, and Mrs. Tanner gently spoke,— 


” 
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Mr. Ray was there in time, or 





“T’m sure you will find her safe. 
his horse would not be here now.” 

Two miles out, and “Here comes Glenham!” exclaimed 
Truscott. 

“Where is Grace? Is she hurt?” almost screamed the colonel, 
thrusting head and half his body through the doorway. 

“No, sir. All safe—at Four-Mile——” 

“ Go on, driver!’ shouted the colonel, never caring to hear the rest 
of Glenham’s report. Away went the ambulance, and poor Arthur, 
breathless, unnerved by excitement, terror, and misery, turned his 
panting horse about to follow in their tracks, and then, drooping his 
head upon the brawny neck before him, covering his face with his 
hands, he burst into tears. 

A short drive took the party in the ambulance to the Point, much 
to the astonishment and very much to the disgust of Mr. Ray, whose 
determination to make hay while the sun shone was thus summarily 
broken in upon. He had calculated that at least an hour would elapse 
before any vehicle could reach them from the post, and here it was 
barely thirty minutes. Pelham sprang out and seized his daughter in 
his arms, kissing her repeatedly before he spoke at all. Then he turned 
to Ray, and grasped his hand. 

“T have heard no particulars. Glenham said she was unhurt, but 
somehow I feel that we owe it to you.” 

“You ought to have seen it, father,” said Grace ; ‘ it was the most 
skillful catch of a runaway horse that ever I heard of. Ranger had 
the bit in his teeth and was simply uncontrollable; and when we came 
tearing down this hill, and I saw those rocks ahead—well, you can 
hardly imagine how glad I was to hear Mr. Ray’s voice.” 

Meantime, Truscott had assisted Mrs. Tanner to alight, and the 
gentle little lady came forward with him to congratulate Miss Pelham 
on her escape. Grace looked embarrassed the instant she caught sight 
of the pair, but thanked them with great civility for their prompt ap- 
pearance. Then the colonel insisted upon her driving home with them 
at once. The wagon was reversed, and the entire party took seats 
therein except Glenham, who had meantime arrived, and remained in 
the saddle a silent and miserable spectator of the scene. His woe-be- 
gone aspect caught Grace’s eye, and she leaned forward holding out her 
hand. “ Please don’t worry about it, Mr. Glenham,” she said, in her 
gentle voice. “ Please don’t worry. It was all my own fault; you 
know I insisted on trying that gallop against your advice.” And the 
young fellow’s face brightened as he eagerly clasped the extended hand. 
Then they parted; the “Concord” driving back to the post, and 
Glenham riding up the road in search of the vanished chimney-pot. 

That evening Mr. Ray dined at the colonel’s. On every account it 
ought to have been to him a most enjoyable occasion ; but long before 
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coffee was served the young gentleman wished that he were dining, as 
indeed he often had dined, on hard-tack, cheese, and herring, with bot- 
tled beer ad libitum, down at the sutler’s store. To begin with, Grace 
was very pale and silent. She strove to entertain him at first, and to 
appear bright and cheerful, but despite her efforts he plainly saw that 
something had gone very much amiss. Her beautiful eyes gave un- 
mistakable tokens of recent and excessive weeping, and her sweet, low 
voice was tremulous in the last degree. In pity and sympathy he 
turned to the colonel, and addressed his conversation exclusively to 
him. It was the colonel who, with great effusiveness, had burst into 
his tent about one o’clock in the afternoon and seized him by both 
hands. ‘“ Ray, my dear boy, in my anxiety to get Grace into the 
house and with her mother I did not half thank you for the inesti- 
mable service you rendered me. By heaven! I believe that we owe her 
life to you,” he had exclaimed, and then after a chat of half an hour 
had made Ray promise to come to dinner and gone off homeward. 
But dinner at the colonel’s did not take place until after evening parade, 
and meantime all sorts of things had happened ; and when dinner-time 
came Grace was wellnigh prostrated, the colonel was wretched, and 
madame, the lady of the house, appeared only as dinner was announced, 
took her seat with an air of melodramatic grandeur, and not only failed 
to say one word of thanks to Ray for the rescue of the morning, but 
absolutely treated him with haughty displeasure. Not one civil word 
did she speak during the hour he spent in the house; and to be brief, 
she had started in about two o’clock, when the colonel came home say- 
ing he had invited Ray to dinner, and spent the afternoon in making 
her husband and daughter utterly miserable. How she accomplished 
this will be detailed presently. Ray, as has been said, addressed Kis 
conversation to the colonel, and with all the tact at his command strove 
to hide his own discomfiture. The colonel, for his part, made fitful 
efforts to appear jolly and hospitable. To this end he kept the wine in 
constant play, and to Grace’s consternation it soon became evident that 
the unusual indulgence was telling upon him with startling effect. He 
talked incessantly, he made frequent repetitions, his face flushed, and 
his tongue grew thick ; and finally, with a glare of wrath and defiance 
at his wife, he brought his clinched fist down on the table with a thump 
that made the glasses ring, and exclaimed, “ Ray, you saved my daugh- 
ter’s life, my dear boy, and you shall be welcome to my house and my 
table whenever you choose to come, no matter who dares to interfere.” 
Whereupon her ladyship rose and left the table, Grace following, but 
stopping to bend and press her pure lips upon her father’s heated brow ; 
then giving her hand to Ray, she begged him to excuse her going to her 
room, saying that after all she found she was a trifle shaken by the 
morning’s adventure; but her eyes plainly said “ Please go,” and go 
he did ten minutes after, declaring he heard first call for tattoo, with 
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tattoo still an hour away. Then the colonel took a nap on the sofa, and 
Mrs. Pelham sent a messenger to say that she would like to see Mr. 
Glenham. 

No wonder Grace was looking pale and exhausted that evening. 
With her buoyant health and her years of experience in the saddle, 
there was nothing in the runaway of the morning to cause any especial 
distress as an after-effect ; and so to reassure her mother she had laughed 
off the affair, changed her dress, and appeared at luncheon as though 
nothing had happened. She had recounted the entire adventure to her 
ladyship in all its essential particulars, but notwithstanding a rigorous 
cross-examination she had found it possible to make no mention of 
Mr. Ray’s emotional method of restoring her to consciousness. Madame 
had sharply watched her as she told how the last thing she remembered 
was his lifting her from the saddle, and the vivid blush that rose to 
her temples had excited the maternal curiosity, if not suspicion, and 
had filled her with vague alarm. Still, all might have gone well had 
not Mr. Glenham appeared about noon bringing the riding-hat and 
veil, Mrs, Pelham welcomed him eagerly, led him into the parlor, and, 
noting his pallor and distress, had made him swallow a glass of wine. 
Then she relentlessly assailed him with questions, found him hopeless 
and dejected, and strove to encourage him, but he broke forth impul- 
sively ,— 

“Tt is no use, Mrs. Pelham. I have no luck. Everything is 
against me. I might have some chance were it not for Ray, but every 
moment only adds to his advantage. She has liked him from the very 
first ; and to-day—to-day. She must care for him, for when I reached 
them she was in his arms and—and he kissing her.” And poor Glen- 
ham covered his face with his hands and groaned. 

Lady Pelham was horrified. What! Grace—her Grace falling in 
love with that penniless, dissolute young reprobate Ray! It was 
monstrous; it was unbearable. It should not be. She made Glenham 
promise to obey her instructions implicitly, and finally dismissed him 
with the assurance that Ray should be sent to the right-about, and that 
Grace should be brought to her senses forthwith. Then she started 
for Grace’s room ; but the ladies began to flock in to inquire after the 
young lady, and not until after luncheon did she get her innings. 

Of that interview the less said the better. Grace was accused of 
everything that was indelicate, immodest, unladylike. .A disgraceful 
flirtation with a man who was utterly beneath her—accepting his ca- 
resses—and for aught she knew returning them—lying in his arms. 
Shameful! shameful! And all the time leading Glenham on and en- 
couraging him, and Truscott, too. It was bad enough with him at 
Prescott ; but this—oh, what would her poor father say if he knew it? 

Great heaven! why attempt to describe it? Is there on earth, can 
there be in Gehenna, anything to equal in bitterness, in rank injustice, 
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in stinging, scourging, scalding venom, the ruthless tongue of an infu- 
riated and disappointed woman? In vain Grace implored and pro- 
tested ; in vain she declared that it was only in her swoon that he had 
held her; in vain she denied all knowledge of his kiss. Her mother 
stormed on until in her agony Grace rushed from the room just as her 
father entered the house, and threw herself, in a passion of tears, into 
his arms. Sobbing and breathless, she strove to tell her story, but 
could not, though he led her into the parlor, and taking her on his 
knee, holding her close to his breast, as he had done so many a time in 
her childhood, he strove to soothe and calm her. Her ladyship fol- 
lowed and took the floor, reiterating her accusations, for, thoroughly 
enraged, she cared not what she said. For a moment he listened in 
dumb amaze. Then, with his arm still holding his daughter close to 
his heart, he sprang to his feet and stood confronting her. 

“Stop it, I say! Stop it at once! I will not listen to such out- 
rageous talk,” he sternly spoke, while his face grew white and his firm 
mouth set like a rigid line under the crisp gray moustache. 

“Oh, better hear it from me, Colonel Pelham, than as the scandal 
of the garrison, as you will hear it,” she answered. 

1 “ Who dared tell you such a thing? I don’t believe a word of it. 
You are crazy, Dolly. Think what you are saying, and restrain your- 
self. Gracie, darling, I know it is all a lie. Don’t sob so, girlie; don’t 
sob so,” he pleaded, as his lips were pressed upon her forehead and his 
trembling hand caressed her shining hair. 

She raised her face to his, striving to smile through her tears, 
striving to control herself. 

“T had fainted, papa. I—I know that he lifted me in his arms, 
but—oh !—nothing else, except—except some foolish words he spoke.” 

“How did you know this? Who is your authority for your state- 
ment?” he said, angrily, turning towards his wife, who was pacing the 
floor like a tragedy queen. She stopped and glared at them as she 
almost hissed her reply. 

“Mr. Glenham, the gentleman she has been trifling with, saw it 
all. He is my authority. Perhaps you will doubt me now, Colonel 
Pelham.” F 

“Glenham be damned!” shouted the colonel, now fairly beside 
himself with wrath. “The idea of his coming whining here to you 
with such a miserable complaint! If that’s the sort of man you 
want your daughter to marry, you can understand right here that I 
won’t stand it. As for Mr. Ray, by Gad! Mrs, Pelham, he has my 
respect and sympathy. Yes, ma’am, my respect and sympathy. I 
don’t see how he could help kissing her; I—I’d have done it myself 
in his place; and she’s no more to blame than you are, nor half as much, 
by Gad!” Evidently the colonel was getting madder and madder, and 
waxing illogical and incoherent. Madame saw it and recognized her 
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advantage. Oh, woman, woman! you might have spared him, you 
might have spared her, the bitter blow you had in reserve, but in your 
relentless wrath nothing short of torture could suffice. 

“Mr. Ray comes here to dinner to-day, Mrs. Pelham, and you will 
see that he is properly received and entertained. He saved our Gracie’s 
life, God bless him! And you—you’ve no more gratitude than a cat,” 
continued our irate and injudicious colonel. “ And as for this in- 
fernal story of your friend, Mr. Glenham, I mean to sift it for myself. 
I had some regard for him before. Now it’s my belief he’s a mere 
milksop.” 

Seeing her father’s increasing rage, poor Grace had checked her 
tears and was striving in vain to restrain him. He still stood with his 
left arm closely enfolding her, his right arm free and gesticulating vio- 
lently. It was upraised as he closed with his denunciation of Glenham, 
and he stood there with flushed and angry features frowning at his 
wife. 

For an instant there was silence. Then came her answer. Every 
word sharp as the crack of a whip, remorseless, relentless. 

“Tnvite your gamblers and libertines if you will, Colonel Pelham, 
but spare your abuse of an honest and generous gentleman. Possibly 
you may feel some regret for your intemperate language when I tell 
you that but for Mr. Glenham your own flesh and blood would now 
have been involved in ruin and disgrace, that but for his magnanimity 
your son would have been driven to suicide.” 

Slowly the color faded from Pelham’s face, slowly he unwound his 
arm from his daughter’s waist and leaned uneasily forward, slowly the 
angry light faded from his eyes, and little by little a wistful, bewildered 
gaze took its place. He attempted to speak but choked in the effort. 
At last the words came. “ What do you mean?” he whispered. “I 
don’t understand.” 

“Simply this,” she answered, coldly : “ Ralph has been speculating : 
he obtained in some way five hundred dollars which he felt sure of being 
able to replace in three days; lost it all and was ruined. He had only 
one hope,—Mr. Glenham, and Mr. Glenham instantly telegraphed him 
the money from Prescott.” 

“ How do you know this?” gasped the colonel. “ Has Mr. Glen- 
ham told you this, too?” he asked, unjust in his misery, as many and 
many a man has been, warm-hearted as he was. 

“Mr. Glenham is too much of a gentleman to mention such a thing. 
There, sir, is your son’s letter to me.” And she tossed him a rumpled 
sheet. He took it from the table mechanically, seated himself on the 
lounge, and began to read. Without a word Mrs. Pelham strode from 
the room and ascended the stairs. Grace stood a moment like one in a 
trance, then wearily turning, slowly, dreamily, sought her own room. 
Colonel Pelham remained motionless on the lounge, and Maggie, the 
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housemaid, putting things to rights in the dining-room, knocked off 
work and went in next door to tell Bridget, the cook, of the high jinks 
at the commanding officer’s that afternoon. 


XIII. 


PEnp1nG the arrival of Mr: Glenham, for whom her ladyship had sent 
her messenger, she took a seat upon the piazza. The evening air was 
chilly, and she wrapped her mantle closely around her.and fell to think- 
ing over the events of the day. It cannot be said that she felt either 
elation or happiness over the result of her efforts. Now that her 
paroxysm of rage had vanished she began to realize that she had been 
horribly unjust to Grace, and yet had anybody suggested that she had 
been brutally unjust it would have fired her with sufficient self- 
righteous fervor to have nerved her to repeat with emphasis every 
word she had uttered. Then there was her husband. She had humbled 
him in the way of all others she well knew would hurt him the most. 
She had goaded him into saying harsh and unjust things about one 
of his officers, and then cracked over his head the terrific whip of his 
great and hitherto unknown obligation to that gentleman. She had 
inflicted upon him in Grace’s presence the deep humiliation of hearing 
that his favorite son had again been resorting to questionable means 
of raising money for stock-gambling, and having lost, had appealed to 
officers of his regiment for assistance and got it. She had absolutely 
insinuated, as though to throw brine upon the quivering flesh she had 
galled, that Ralph had confessed to her that he had tampered with funds 
that he had no authority to use, which was untrue and unpardonable in 
a mother, but rage was in her heart when she did it, and she thought of 
nothing but how surest to wound. She had humbled him in the dust, 
and what had she gained? Now that it was all over she sat there 
brooding over the affair. The colonel was sleeping heavily upon the 
lounge in the parlor; Grace, who had gone to her room immediately 
after dinner, had stolen down-stairs and arranged the pillow more com- 
fortably under his head, and then, after fanning him a while, had seated 
herself in a low chair, and with her face buried in her hands was trying 
to think calmly over all that had happened. The lamp burned low on 
the parlor table, and Mrs. Pelham looking through the slats of the 
blind could see her as she sat in this attitude of utter dejection. The 
mother’s heart for a moment struggled within her and urged her to go 
and take her to her bosom and beg her pardon for the hideous language 
she had used that day, but no. It was no time for weakness, she 
argued. By all means, by any means, she must be made to marry 
Glenham, and then, said her ladyship, once rich, independent, with a 
husband who adores her, she will be happy, and will thank me for my 
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unswerving course. Yes, the end will justify the means. She must 
fret and worry now a while. Truscott is no longer to be dreaded. 
Thanks to his devotion, or the story of his devotion to Mrs. Tanner, 
he is disposed of, and Ray will be as easily settled. She cannot have 
learned to care for him so suddenly. And so’ ran her ladyship’s re- 
flections, and so she found excuses for her unnatural conduct. 

Ralph’s letter had by no means justified the tragic manner and lan- 
guage of her announcement. It was a simple, warm-hearted, boyish 
confession to his mother that he had lost five hundred dollars in specu- 
lation, that the money for the margins had been raised unknown to his 
father, and that he would have been swamped but for Glenham. “I 
wrote to Truscott of my trouble, in accordance with a promise I had 
made him, and instantly Glenham sent me the money. Now I have 
quit it for good and all, and I want you to know it,” was pretty much 
what he had written. All the rest of her sensational account was purely 
an invention of herown. She hated to think that Truscott was in any 
way mixed up in the matter; but there is no need of Grace’s knowing 
that, she argued. She must understand that it is all Mr. Glenham’s 
doing. But where was Glenham all this time? She had sent for him 
long since, and he had not come, nor had the orderly returned. What 
did it mean? The night was dark and chill, occasional gusts of wind 
whirled through the line of deserted piazzas. Officers’ row outside was 
desolate. Every one was in-doors. Nobody seemed to be calling on 
anybody. She had dreaded that some of the ladies would be over to 
make further inquiries, but none had come. In fact, her ladyship’s 
unpopularity had begun to be recognized as established by this time, 
for she had snubbed pretty much every woman in the garrison, and 
none of them cared to call upon her unless some new story about some- 
body or other was floated upon the tide of garrison talk, and thereby 
rendered a chat with her ladyship endurable. Very lonely she felt as 
she sat there looking out on the dark parade and listening for the clank 
of the orderly’s sabre as he returned from his quest. Over at the adju- 
tant’s office the lights were burning brilliantly as ever, and there she 
knew Truscott to be at work. Half an hour passed, and at last a form 
came stalking up before her through the darkness,—the orderly, but 
no Glenham. 

“Could you not find Mr. Glenham ?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am. The loot’nint isn’t in his quarters, nor down at the 
store, nor over at the company. I’ve looked everywhere, ma’am, except 
among the officers’ quarters.” 

She pondered a moment. It was hardly possible that he would be 
calling anywhere this evening of all others. A sudden thought struck 
her. 

“ Have you been to Mr. Ray’s camp?” 

“Yes’m, an’ he ain’t there. Mr. Ray, he’s down at the store 
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playin’ ;” and the orderly finished his sentence with a conscience-stricken 
gulp, it suddenly occurring to him that possibly poker was not to be 
mentioned to so exalted a lady as the colonel’s wife, but madame had 
no scruples in the matter. Here was a possibility of confirmatory 
evidence at Mr. Ray’s expense. 

“ What was he playing, orderly ?” 

“Cards, ma’am.” 

“Yes. Cards, of course; but what game?” 

“They plays it with chips, ma’am,” said the orderly, vainly strug- 
gling to repair the damage of his unlucky admission. | 

“You mean poker, of course,” persisted madame, “ Who else was 
in the game?” 

“ Faith, ma’am, I didn’t notice. I was lookin’ for Mr. Glenham,” 
stammered the soldier, wishing to heaven he were out of her clutches ; 
and she, finding it useless to question further, dismissed him and re- 
turned to her reflections. 

Then soft and clear there rose from near the flag-staff the trumpet 
signal for “first call;” and, as the mellow notes were repeated, the 
doors of the men’s quarters across the parade were opened, and, with 
jest and laughter and merry talk, the troopers came sauntering out. 
Here and there lights flitted to and fro,—the lanterns of the first ser- 
geants. Then the trumpeters of the entire command, having united, 
began their march around the garrison, sounding their stirring quick- 
steps. Door after door along officers’ row opened and gave exit to some 
muffled figure, and the lanterns of the company officers danced away 
across the dark parade. Then her own door opened and closed with a 
slam, and her husband stood beside her. He glanced curiously at her 
one instant, and, without a word, strolled off to the other end of the 
piazza; he who rarely met her without some kindly greeting, and she 
knew well how deeply she had wounded him; then the assembly rang 
out upon the still air, and the “ here,” “ here,” of the men could be dis- 
tinctly heard, and the gruff voices of the sergeants calling their rolls; 
then the lanterns all seemed to be converging towards a solitary light 
that stood under the flag-staff, each halting short some few paces from 
it, and such communications as “ Company ‘B,’ present, or accounted 
for,” “Company ‘F,’ Private Mulligan absent,” came floating along 
the chill night air; then all the lanterns scattered, and soon were out 
of sight; all save one,—the stationary light in the centre of the parade ; 
and presently Truscott’s deep voice was heard calling for the first ser- 
geant of some company, and then the colonel sharply turned,— 

“Orderly, my compliments to the adjutant, and say I wish to see 
him.” 

Another moment and the tall form of Mr. Truscott appeared, lan- 
tern bearing, and the colonel spoke,— 

“ What troop was that failed to report?” 
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“+? eix” 
“<KY Captain Canker’s! Whose duty was it to receive the 
report of the roll-call ?” 

“ Mr. Glenham’s, sir.” 

“Why, where on earth is Glenham? I never knew him to miss 
roll-call before.” 

“Nor I, colonel. It is possible he has slept through over home. 
He was looking very worn and tired at dinner.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” broke in the orderly; “I’ve been everywhere 
for the loot’nint this evening, and I don’t believe he’s in garrison.” 

“Where else could he be? There’s no earthly place to go to,” said 
Pelham, impatiently. “See if you can find him, Truscott,—not that 
I want to see him to-night,—and then—come back, will you? I do 
want to see you.” 

“ And should you find Mr. Glenham, be so kind as to say that Mrs. 
Pelham would like to speak with him a few minutes,” said madame, 
placidly, and Truscott walked rapidly away towards the northern end 
of the row. 

Sitting in the parlor, Grace had heard most of the conversation. 
Her heart was full of pity for Glenham before the events of this day, 
and the suffering in his young face had touched her deeply when she 
saw him at noon. Now, now it seemed that he had rescued Ralph, the 
brother whom she dearly loved, from a fate that was bitter as death. 
How could she thank him? Where was he? What did this strange 
absence mean ? 

Distressed and anxious, she stepped out on the piazza and joined 
her father, who was standing in moody silence where Truscott had 
left him. She slipped her hand within his arm, saying not a word, 
and rested her soft cheek upon his shoulder. The colonel sighed deeply 
as he patted the little hand, and then touched her brow with his lips. 
Neither spoke, but in deep, sweet sympathy father and daughter under- 
stood and comforted one another. 

Meantime, Truscott had reached his quarters. The lamps were 
burning dimly, and a brief inspection showed him that Glenham was 
not in the house, but his cavalry overcoat and his favorite pipe were 
gone, too, and, taking his lantern, the adjutant quickly stepped out on 
the back gallery, and in a moment more had gained the edge of the 
bluff north of the post. Here, a short pistol range from the gate, there 
had been built in the bank a stout timber framework, on which was 
hung a huge wooden water-wheel, turned by the flow from the acequia 
on the plateau. The wheel worked a force-pump, by means of which 
a small supply of water was driven through wooden pipes along the 
back of officers’ row. The plash of the water fell with a musical sound 
upon Truscott’s ear as he approached the little waste weir above the 
wheel. He walked quickly and unhesitatingly towards it. 
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“Poor fellow,” he said to himself, “he has dreaded meeting any 
of the ‘crowd’ to-night, and has stolen out here somewhere to dodge 
them.” 

Searching along the bank, he came to a pathway leading down to 
the well below the wheel, and, cautiously descending it, he suddenly 
heard his name called; a sleepy voice inquiring,— 

“That you, Jack? What’s up?” 

“Time you were up, youngster,” was the half-laughing answer. 
“ What do you mean by gipsying out here all night ?” 

“T suppose I must have been asleep,” replied Glenham ; “though 
God knows I didn’t expect to sleep this night,” he added, in a tone of 
such deep dejection that, as he rose, Truscott stretched forth a kindly 
hand and aided him up the slope. 

“ Never mind, old fellow, none of the gang will be around to bother 
you. Come into the house and spruce up a bit. Mrs, Pelham wants 
to see you, and the chief wants to see me. We'll go down together.” 

And so the watchers on the colonel’s piazza were soon rewarded by 
the sight of the adjutant and his comrade rapidly approaching, the faith- 
ful lantern still swinging in Truscott’s hand. Pelham greeted the 
younger officer with an attempt at jocularity that wellnigh choked him. 
Then saying,— 

“T believe Mrs, Pelham wants to have a word with you,” he turned 
to Truscott. ‘Come in, Jack,” he said, and led the way into the par- 
lor, whither Grace had already fled. She rose as they entered, intend- 
ing to leave the room, but her father called to her not to go, and 
Truscott, stepping forward, held out his hand, saying,— 

“Tt is the first opportunity I have had, Miss Pelham. I heartily 
congratulate you on your escape this morning. I think I ought to say 
on your own pluck and good riding.” 

“Pluck and good riding would not have saved me, Mr. Truscott, 
if Mr. Ray had not been there.” 

“Possibly not. Ray’s skill is proverbial, but pluck and good 
riding kept you in your seat when many a woman would have been 
hurled out and dragged.” 

“See here, Truscott,” broke in the colonel, “suppose you ride with 
Grace to-morrow. You can spare the time now, can you not? and 
I'll feel safe when she is with you.” 

Despite his efforts at self-control the blood rushed to the very roots 
of his hair. Truscott had marked all too keenly Grace’s constraint and 
coldness towards him since their arrival at Sandy, and Mrs. Pelham’s 
rudeness was the talk of the garrison. Grace, too, had colored at her 
father’s abrupt request, but said no word of remonstrance. So Truscott 
quickly spoke,— 

“T shall be most happy, Miss Pelham, if you will honor me as the 
colonel suggests ;” and Grace could not but accept. “To-morrow morn- 
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ing, then,” he added, and with that he turned to his colonel as she 
passed on into the adjoining room. 

Then the old soldier grasped his hand, and in a voice that trembled 
in spite of his efforts at self-control, the colonel impetuously broke 
forth,— 

“Jack, what is this about Ralph? I want to know everything. 
He writes to his mother that he has lost money in speculating, and 
that through you he has borrowed five hundred dollars from Glenham ; 
and he intimates that but for this timely aid he would have been 
ruined. Where—how did he raise the money in the first place ?” 

Again the flush of embarrassment rose to Truscott’s temples. He 
hesitated before speaking, but presently the words came, calmly, 
resolutely. 

“Just where he got it I do not know, but this I do know, that in 
no way has he employed the funds of his firm; in no way has he vio- 
lated his trust. He borrowed the money from some broker, giving his 
note at thirty days,—some broker who knew him and felt sure of his 
money. He has heen led into this speculation by overconfident friends 
in San Francisco, and he and they have been swallowed by larger and 
shrewder operators. It is an expensive experience, colonel, but a val- 
uable one. He wrote me fully and frankly, and I feel confident that 
the case stands as I tell it to you.” 

“God bless you, Jack! God bless you for the lifting of this load 
from my heart. I—lI feared it was far worse. His mother said—well, 
she misunderstood him, or his letter, or somehow she got it wrong. 
She thought he might have been tempted and—you know, Jack— 
embezzled the money. It upset her and made her nervous, 1 suppose, 
for she broke it to us in rather a rough way. God bless you again, 
Jack ! you've been a good friend to my boy.” And now the tears were 
streaming down old Pelbam’s rugged face, and he stepped hurriedly to 
the door leading to the dining-room. 

“Grace, daughter, come here. I want you to hear what Truscott 
says; it isn’t as your mother put it, thank God! it isn’t that at all.” 
And leading her in, he sank upon the sofa and buried his face in his 
great bandanna, almost sobbing in his relief and joy. 

Looking down into the sweet, pale features, Truscott repeated to 
Grace, in his grave, gentle way, just what he had told her father, and 
as he finished, and the eager, anxious, wistful gaze fled from her face, 
giving place to radiant joy, she stood one second looking up into his 
eyes; then, with an uncontrollable impulse, she threw forward both her 
little hands, seizing his with a clasp that sent the blood thrilling 
through his veins, her glorious eyes welled with tears, and she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, no wonder father says ‘God bless you!’ Mr. Truscott. 
I say it. I pray it again and again. God bless you! God bless you!” 
And upon this most touching and delightful of domestic pictures who 
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should there be gazing in dismay and astonishment but Lady Pelham 
herself? Yes, there she stood at the parlor-door, wellnigh petrified 
with amazement. Not one of the three observed her. All were too 
much occupied in their own affairs to think of her an instant. Listen- 
ing, she heard Truscott’s reply. Oh, could any woman mistake the 
meaning of that intonation, the infinite tenderness, the tremulous, 
almost caressing, sweetness of his deep voice? 

“JT have done nothing to deserve such thanks, Miss Grace; though 
there is nothing I would not do. Don’t fear for Ralph. You shall 
have his own letters—yes, this very night if you like, and see for 
yourself how undeserving he is of such suspicion.” 

And then, of course, her ladyship swept forward. “If you have 
any letters of my son’s bearing upon this matter, Mr. Truscott, J 
desire to see them, and to-morrow morning will be quite time enough. 
Grace has had quite enough agitation for one day and needs repose. 
Colonel Pelham, with your permission I will say good-night. Come, 
Grace.” 

But Grace did not come with the alacrity expected of her. Hardly 
noticing her mother, she stepped to the colonel’s side as he sat mopping 
his face in his handkerchief, bent over him, twining her arms around 
his neck and kissing him tenderly. Then she rose, and standing before 
Truscott, again held out her hand, and smiling brightly up in his face, 
exclaimed,— 

“T wish I knew how to thank you, Mr. Truscott, but now I can 
only say good-night.” 

Only say good-night! But what went with it? Oh, Grace, Grace! 
were you after all immodest, unladylike? If not, how can you ac- 
count for, how can you defend, the fact that you did, honestly and 
actually, not exactly squeeze, but press, Jack Truscott’s hand? To 
this day he has never forgotten it. 

That Mrs. Pelham was all ready by this time to inflict another 
tirade of abuse upon her daughter is not to be doubted by any reason- 
able being who had once become well acquainted with that energetic 
matron. Having marshaled Grace out of the room, she likewise made 
her exit, closing the door behind her, and the stairs were presently 
heard creaking under her weight. Grace had fluttered up like a bird, 
and rushing to her room had closed her door with some emphasis, 
quite as much as to say that she was in no mood for further lectures. 
But her indomitable parent followed relentlessly in her footsteps, and 
entered the sanctuary with no ceremony whatever. Another moment, 
and her voice became audible in the parlor below. Truscott bade his 
colonel good-night, and that veteran went up the stairs two at a time 
and precipitated himself upon his better half in the midst of an 


imposing sentence, 
“Dolly! We've had too much of this sort of thing to-day. Not 
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one word now. I meanit. Come at once to your own room and leave 
Grace in peace.” 

Rare indeed were the occasions when he ventured thus to assert him- 
self before her. But when he did she had the deep sagacity to obey. 
One experience at revolt years before had resulted so disastrously that 
never again did she attempt it, and so now with a glance full of mean- 
ing at her daughter, and a heart full of passion and bitterness, she rose 
in silence and left the room. 

Jack Truscott walked home with a wild elation in his heart, with 
pulses still bounding from the pressure of that slender white hand. 
He heard Glenham moving about in his own room, but somehow he 
could not bear to see Glenham just then. Lighting his pipe, and throw- 
ing his cavalry circular around him, he took a seat out in the darkness 
of the piazza, and strove calmly to think it all over. Until this night 
she had plainly shown a desire to keep him at a distance, and he, too 
proud to question, had accordingly avoided her. He could understand 
the maternal antipathy, but not that of Grace. To-night, all of a 
sudden, all was changed, and sweeter, more attractive than ever, she 
had shown herself to him in her true light. Striving to fathom it 
all, he became absorbed in thought, and failed to hear Glenham’s foot- 
steps as the latter approached him; he started as a hand was laid on his 
shoulder. 

“ Jack, I want to talk to you; I want your advice.” It was Glen- 
ham, pipe in mouth and camp-chair in hand, who had accosted him. 
He shook himself together, and with an effort bade his young comrade 
pull up his chair and fire away. 

“Tt isn’t such a long story, Jack; I sha’n’t bore you a great while. 
You know Mrs, Pelham sent for me to-night, and we had a talk about— 
Miss Pelham.” And already poor Arthur began to stumble and hesi- 
tate. “ You must know all about it, Jack; how—how I’ve loved her 
ever since we met at the Point during my first class camp two years ago. 
It has got to be something mighty—mighty serious with me, and I’m 
afraid you’ve thought me unfriendly and forgetful of you of late; but 
it isn’t that, Jack; I’m too miserable and unhappy to want to see any- 
body but—but her, and that only makes me worse. Everything is 
going wrong; I thought I had reason to hope; I was led to hope, Jack, 
but—it was all a mistake I reckon, and luck is dead against me here.” 

He stopped and looked appealingly towards the dimly-outlined fig- 
ure in the neighboring chair. There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Truscott’s pipe was removed from his lips and he slowly spoke : 

“Glenham, I have known it, of course, that is, something of it. 
Do you mean now that you want me to know the whole story ?” 

“ Yes, I do, Truscott, for I need your advice.” 

There was another pause, and then came the question: “You say you 
were led to hope. Had you spoken of the matter to her before ?” 
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“ Yes, two years ago, at West Point.” 

“ And she led you to hope then ?” 

“No, not at all; she was gentle and kind, but—but she was nothing 
more.” 

“Then how were you led to hope?” 

“Mrs. Pelham, Jack, she talked to me two or three times, and told 
me that it was only because Grace was too young then, that it would all 
come right. That’s why I applied for the —th, and was content to come 
in at the foot of the list. I’m no horseman; I’m only fit for the in- 
fantry, and ought to have gone in it.” 

“ And since you have heen here and at Prescott together, has there 
been nothing more favorable ?” 

“T thought so, and Mrs, Pelham declares it is so, but after this 
wretched morning—well, ever since Ray got here I’ve thought other- 
wise.” 

* Do you mean that you look upon Ray as a rival ?” 

“ How can I help it, Jack? He carries the tassel of her fan in his 
breast-pocket. He was devoted to her every chance he got at Pres- 
cott, so he has been here, and this morning—this morning he saved her 
life, and you know it, and when I reached them—my God! he had her 
in his arms, and—oh, I can’t tell you about it. She never moved even 
when I came.” 

Truscott winced as though a sharp knife had suddenly pierced him, 
and his voice was lower, deeper, than ever as he asked,— 

“Do you think she cares for Ray ?” 

“T don’t know. I can only judge by what I saw. Why, Trus- 
cott, I—I saw him kiss her, and she—well, if she fancied him before, 
this morning’s work has finished it. She owes her life to him.” 

Truscott sat a while in silence, then rose and slowly paced up and 
down the piazza. Presently Glenham joined him, and the two walked 
side by side. 

“T don’t know what to make of Mrs. Pelham, Truscott,” said he. 
“She sent to reassure me, she said, and told me that while Grace might 
be grateful to Ray for rescuing her as he did, she would be far more 
touched by the infinite service I had done her brother. I asked her 
what she meant, and she replied that Ralph had confided to her that I 
had supplied him with a large sum of money to relieve him from great 
and pressing embarrassment. I swore I’d never done anything of the 
kind ; and when she found I was in earnest, she asked me to forget that 
she had mentioned it, and to say nothing about it to any one; but she is 
so mysterious that I don’t like it. What is she up to, do you think? 
My brain is addled to-night.” 

“Hard to say,” replied Truscott, briefly. “Tell me this, Glen- 
ham, has she, Miss Pelham, ever alluded to her brother to you ?” 

“Never. She never does talk to me except on utterly matter-of-fact 
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affairs. That’s what grits meso. I know I’m far from being her equal 
mentally, but I’m not utterly a blockhead.” 

“Then as I understand you, Glenham, you think that but for Ray’s 
interference you could hope for success ?” 

“Her mother says so, Jack, and I—I try to think so, but I can’t 
get over the feeling that she—that she—well—almost pities me. She 
has so much character, intellect, I suppose they call it, and I e 
And here poor Glenham stopped short with almost a sob, and leaned 
drearily against one of the wooden pillars of the piazza. Truscott, too, 
ceased his promenade and stood beside him, puffing somewhat ner- 
vously at his meerschaum. 

Then Glenham spoke again. “Jack, you have always been my 
best friend here, and I have learned to lean upon you. I want your 
advice. Do you think I have any chance with her ?” 

For a moment there was no reply; then it came, slowly, almost 
sadly. 

“You have wealth and position, Glenham. You have the best 
wishes of her parents. She herself cannot but respect you and your 
honest love for her. I should say that the chances were in your favor ; 
but, you said ‘advice.’ Do you mean it? Do you want to know just 
what I think of this affair?” 

“Yes,” said Glenham, huskily. 

“Then, in all candor, Arthur, I say to you, it is my belief that the 
man who marries a woman who either is, or fancies she is, his mental 
superior, makes the fatal blunder of his life.” 


* 


(To be continued.) 
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A GROUP OF HISTORICAL FLOWERS: 


‘‘ Sparge rosas.”’ 
‘¢ Hinc illew lacryme !’’—Horace. 
y 


SoME one remarks—I forget who—“ that the greatest wonder of the 
age, one of the very manifold and worst forms of hypocrisy, is the 
enormous amount of purposeless untruth which passes current in our 
every-day lives: the lies which nobody believes, and yet everybody tells, 
as it were from the sheer love of lying, as though the bright form and 
beauty of truth could only be seen against the dark background of 
falsehood.” Absit omen! 

But is this a mere nineteenth century feature, or may we look for 
its type in all grades of the countless generations which have pre- 
ceded us? We know that “the old common arbitrator, Time,” in the 
long process of years, sinks into oblivion the seeds of many a monster, 
whilst truth, rising from the dark vortex of slanderous falsehood, swims 
—often, alas, a mere speck !—on the wide ocean of history. But let 
us rejoice in small mercies and in the comfort of this filtering process, 
even if we have to alter the contents of many a page of spoilt 
antiquities. 

May we be forgiven, then, if we endeavor to retrace the outlines of 
some perhaps half-forgotten pictures, and, twining round our historical 
chaplet a few of the lights and shades of a long aorist past, lift gently 
the dark curtain of an exceedingly troubled period in the history of 
our race: trying withal to unfold a true tale with all the colors of its 
original tinting. And in spite of the fashionable cynicism of this 
faithless, unbelieving generation, we must plead for the retention of 
some of the old legendary stock wherewith “to paint our moral and 
adorn the tale.” 

Throughout all time no flower has served so pregnantly to imbue 
the mystic, the lover, and the poet with such rich and glowing imagery 
as the rose. We find it mentioned in Ecclesiasticus and the “ Book of 
Wisdom,” grouped with the lily (the symbol of the house of Bourbon), 
signifying the spirit of purity and holiness, as the rose, with its many 
hues and glorious perfume, realized the idea of earthly and enjoyable 
beauty. 


1 Reprinted from Colburn’s United Service Magazine. 








HISTORICAL FLOWERS. 






“ And love rejoicing marked the rush 
Of soft and rosy light that came 
Upon the flower, which caught the flush 

From Psyche’s cheek, whose maiden blush 

Gave to the rose both hue and name.”’ 










Or borrowing from the Italian : 





‘¢Oh Rosa delle Rose, oh Rosa bella, 
Per le non dormo, ne notte ne giorno, 
E sempre pense, alla tua faccia bella, 
Alle grazie, che hai faccio ritorno 
Faccia ritorno, alle grazie che hai 

Ch’io le lasci amor mio non credar mai.” 









Does it require any large amount of faith to believe the old legend 
that the rose bloomed in Paradise, but all innocent of thorns? Not 
till the curse had begun to work on the children of disobedience, and 
there was: woe on earth, did that fair flower put forth its spines. 

That credulous old traveler, Sir John Maundeville, has something 
quaint to tell us touching the origin of the roses. He relates that the 
twin flowers sprung from the extinguished brands heaped round a virgin 
martyr in Bethlehem, the same stake blossoming with red and white 
roses, thereby uniting beauty with purity, Pheenix-like arising from 
the dust, typifying the resurrection of the just. 

The story runs that a fair Jewish maiden named Zillah was beloved 
by one whose suit she had rejected. Finding his proposals declined, 
and they say 















‘« Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned,” 









so our Bethlemitish swain, by right of his mother, swore vengeance ; 
and doubtless fully comprehending the reason of the maiden’s scorn, 
gave out that she was possessed with a demon. No surer road to 
martyrdom and the stake than the ery of “witch” in those days. So 
poor Zillah was condemned to be burnt. By a miracle the flames were 
averted, the stake budded, and 










‘¢ Like a flower of meekness on a stem of grace,”’ 





the unharmed girl stood under a rose-tree full of red and white roses, 
then first seen on earth, so reads the chronicle, since Paradise was lost. 

Let us not scorn the beautiful conceit as a mere monkish fable. It 
had its purpose in exemplifying the beauty of innocence and the force 
of the great article of man’s faith,—magna est veritas et prevalebit. 

In my theology the rose was the emblem of Silence. We read how 
that Cupid, wishing to condone as far as possible for the mischief he 
had wrought on his fair mother by his deep-wounding arrows, gave 
Harpocrates a golden rose as a bribe not to divulge the frailties of the 
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daughter, hence the expression, sub rosd. But alas for the laughter- 
loving goddess! she outkissed the shades of night, and Aurora found 
her loving, not wisely, but too well, the warlike son of Juno. 

The rose was also frequently carved on the ceilings of banqueting- 
rooms as a reminder to the guests : “implentur veteris Bacchi,” that was 
spoken swb vino was not to be divulged sub divo. What endless mis- 
chief, what sad heart-burnings, what envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness would be spared us if we would oftener act upon the 
precept of the Preacher, and, remembering the mote in our own eye, 
forbear to utter what can only yield pain to others and remorse to 
ourselves ! 

Again, in the Middle Ages, the rose was very commonly cut over 
the confessional. How many fair penitents, I wonder, knew why or 
wherefore, as, fixing their eyes on that mystic flower, they poured forth 
in faltering accents the long tale of the dark passions of their frail 
humanity ? 

Camden tells us that the rose gules was the accepted badge of Ed- 
mund, first Earl of Lancaster. It was also blazoned on the escutcheon 
of Edmund Crouchebacke, second son of Henry III., as well as on the 
shield of “ time-honored Lancaster,” who bore it in virtue of his wife, 
god-child and sole heiress of Edmund Crouchebacke. And thence it 
has come down to even our own times as the badge of England,—the 
red, red rose. 

Red indeed ! stained by the blood of countless heroes, sent down 
to Hades, vanquished and victor alike watering with richest blood the 
pleasant vales of once “ merrie England ;” that rose should be in truth 
as of the veriest scarlet, and yet white in turn, paled by the dread 
-horrors of those evil wars, when with 


‘The stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel,’’ 


brother fought against brother, father against child, under the baneful 
influence of the color of that lovely flower. 

The white rose, the rose argent in heraldry, appears to have been 
the hereditary cognizance of the princely house of York since the title 
was created. We have the scene in the Temple Gardens before us, as 
depicted by Shakspeare. Whether the immortal Will is altogether to 
be depended on for his history has been more than questioned. He 
doubtless took some poetic license with his characters in order to make 
them fit more seemingly into “the cast;” but his portrayal of the 
laughing Somerset, with false Plantagenet Suffolk, and the proud 
king-maker, is very graphic; and we can in imagination see them 
gathered round that flower-bed in the once celebrated gardens (as 
painted by Pattie, in his picture of the Rival Roses), angrily cropping : 
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the pretty flowers, which, as hostile badges, were so soon thereafter to 
wage such “ blood-drinking hatred.” 

Had John of Gaunt a presentiment of evil when, having vainly 
pleaded for his heir, he wept farewell forever over his banished 
Bolingbroke? Would he have countenanced the seizure of the realm, 
the deposition and death of the anointed king in favor of the aspiring 
ambition of his cherished son? We hope not, at any rate. 

The second Richard’s mother was the celebrated “fair maid of 
Kent,” Joan, Countess of Salisbury, the only daughter of Edmund Plan- 
tagenet, Earl of Kent, and had been twice a wife before she espoused 
the Black Prince. Joan was apparently somewhat of a “ gracious, 
graceful, graceless sort of Grace,” and there were many who boldly 
alleged that the very pattern of chivalry, the hero of Agincourt, was 
after all but a mere “freeman of Bucks.” , 

Yet though many affected to disbelieve Richard’s legitimacy, as a 
descendant of the great Edward, Lancaster was but the third son. If 
Richard’s blood was tainted, Clarence stood next in succession as head 
of the house of York. But here was a clear case of the vox populi 
being regarded as the vox Dei ; and since the Hebrews of old clamored 
for a king down to the present time, has the cry of the multitude ever 
been a truthful expression of really deep feeling, of right, of justice? 

But Bolingbroke was crowned, and right was wronged, to be here- 
after bitterly avenged and rectified ; and the fickle crowd which raised 
aloft the usurper was doomed to sacrifice hetacombs in expiation of 
having violated the indefeasible hereditary succession of their mon- 
archs, thus infringing the precept of “the divine right of kings.” 

Joy and sorrow, we know, are both as necessary in turn to the na- 
tion as to the individual. Uninterrupted sunshine would scorch us; 
we need rain and shade to refresh us, and every cloud which overhangs 
our destinies may be seen through, for there is sunshine everywhere 
behind that cloud. 

Action and reaction are ever equal, though in contrary directions. 
Revolution, like some gigantic convulsion of nature, upsets now and 
then the very laws of the Medes and Persians, and the wheel of fortune, 
ever rotating in rhythmical cycles, rings many changes. 

Esto perpetua is not even possible to the most conservative, and in 
this fleeting world how few things last,—not even wrong itself! Will 
the of zoddoz, the men with nothing to lose, ever free themselves from the 
notion that they have much to gain by a new order of things, and, bound 
captive by the enslaving fetters of their own easily-stirred passions, ever 
band themselves equally against wealth and progress? Will the ex- 
perience of the past, the philosophy of our common life, never teach 
us that all men are not equal, that Jack is not as good as his master, or 
improve away from the surface of this sublunary sphere the presence 
of the needy demagogue and his riotous victim ? 
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Surviving the fall of Odin, through what long ages has the love of 
ale and meat been inherited by our race, bringing in its train such utter 
misery, ruin, and death to countless millions! Can we not help to 
arrest the hand of the destroyer, and bring in a new order of things 
without upsetting aught but the idols of intemperance and folly, de- 
stroying nothing but the interests of a few unprincipled publicans ? 

But Bolingbroke, with his emblem of remembrance, the “ forget-me- 
not” (Myosotis arvensis), and the badge of “ Sousveigne vous de moy” 
flourished, and the line of Lancaster bloomed proudly in him and in his 
warrior son, the hero of Agincourt, before whose well-led hosts the 
chivalry and power of France sank low, and broad fair lands were 
won, only to be again soon lost by him “ whose bookish rule did pull 
fair England down.” 

On the weak, gentle, unhappy Henry VI., a king from his cradle, 
the sin of the grandfather lay heavy. “ Pure-minded and conscientious, 
erudite, prone to heavenly contemplation,” this monarch was no meet 
ruler for the times in which he lived. Leaning long on the protecting 
arm of Gloucester, Henry never learned to rely on himself, and when 
he should have been able to overrule and control the turbulence of his 
proud barons, delegated the substance of his sovereignty to others, and, 
“though well he ruled himself, all else was misrule.” 

Now “for the verdict of the white rose.” For full thirty years 
the realm of England was ravaged by faction; and in the wake of 
the dread cohorts of strife and rout, famine and pestilence worked 
their fell end. During those long grievous years the soil of England 
streamed with gore shed in twelve well-contested battles, eighty princes 
of the blood were slain, and nearly all the old nobility perished, touch- 
ing, forsooth, the supremacy of York or Lancaster, and all because the 
modest little daisy had mated with the red, red rose! Shall we see how? 

Ophelia offers the queen a daisy, perhaps, according to the reading 
of some commentators, to signify that her smirched and unchaste love 
was all unworthy of the king’s regard. 


‘¢ There’s a daisy I would give you.” 


The word is properly “day’s eye,” and the flower was so called 
because it closes its pinky lashes and goes to sleep when the sun seeks 
the western horizon ; and as the statue of Memnon was wont to pour 
out its song of joy in welcome to the coming of Phebus Apollo, so the 
little daisy opened its yellow petals to the glad light of morn. 

Surnamed bellis, on account of its beauty, Bellis perennis,—“ the 
prettiest daisied plot,”’—which Lucius bids Morgen find ; the Mar- 
guerite, or daisy, is so called for its pearly whiteness, from the French 


word for a pearl. 
‘‘ The daise a flowr whyte and redde, 
In French called la belle Margarite.”’ 
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In the early Christian Church, St. Margaret was the chosen type of 
female innocence and meekness, being represented as a young woman 
of surpassing beauty, wearing the martyr’s palm and crown. She 
suffered martyrdom in the third century, at the city of Antioch, in 
Pisidia. St. Pelagia, St. Geruma, and St. Marina are the same person 
as St. Margaret. 

But we must make quest to find the “daisy” which brought such 
trouble to the roses, and if as troubadours we woo “ the tuneful nine,” 
wandering in the Arcady of those days, we shall surely find her; a 
graceful girl, renowned even in her teens for matchless beauty, poetry, 
and rare wit. 

“Audi alteram partem” is a very safe general rule; and as the 
favorite Arabic teaching of the old Rabbins enunciated that woman 
should be regarded as the very origin of all human ills, as of original 
sin ; as the chief source of temptation to man, as, in fact, the very door 
of hell and damnation; so they quoted her long trailing garments as 
the memorial of her fall, and abhorred her beauty as the all-potent 
instrument of the arch-fiend. 

All this and much more has been urged against Margaret by her 
detractors in the bitter animosity of faction; and although it may be 
that she (as well as the granddaughters of Eve in general) did not set 
an example in good proportionate to the power and superiority of her 
sexual beauty, by dedicating her gifts in the highest sense to the ad- 
vancement of humanity, still we are glad in our experience to find that 
“the badness of men is not better than the goodness of women !”—the 
word in italics is not in the original,—and that Margaret’s faults are at 
any rate capable of very considerable apology. 

Brantdme, in opposition to the opinion of the Rabbins, writes 
that “les femmes sont créatures plus ressemblantes 4 la divinité que 
nos autres, 4 cause de leur beauté, car ce que est beau, est plus ap- 
prochant de Dieu, qui est tout beau, que le laid, qui appartient au 
diable.” . 

It is not our present purpose to enlarge on Margaret’s perfection or 
faults ; if Somerset was bad, Warwick was worse; if Margaret was 
revengeful, the princely York was still more unscrupulous. 

De Comines says of Edward IV., that “he was the handsomest 
prince his eyes ever beheld ;” “in fact,” he adds, “he was the hand- 
somest man of his time ;” and the circumstantial evidence of those days 
has served to inscribe on the page of history the almost axiomatic fact, 
that this kingly Hyperion of the Middle Ages was also indeed the very 
Don Galaor of his day. 

The Provengals. of those days were replete with poetry and chival- 
rous ardor. 

The troubadours (from the word “ troubar,” to invent in the dialect 
of Provence) took war as well as love for their themes, and the name 
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Surviving the fall of Odin, through what long ages has the love of 
ale and meat been inherited by our race, bringing in its train such utter 
misery, ruin, and death to countless millions! Can we not help to 
arrest the hand of the destroyer, and bring in a new order of things 
without upsetting aught but the idols of intemperance and folly, de- 
stroying nothing but the interests of a few unprincipled publicans ? 

But Bolingbroke, with his emblem of remembrance, the “ forget-me- 
not” (Mzyosotis arvensis), and the badge of “ Sousveigne vous de moy” 
flourished, and the line of Lancaster bloomed proudly in him and in his 
warrior son, the hero of Agincourt, before whose well-led hosts the 
chivalry and power of France sank low, and broad fair lands were 
won, only to be again soon lost by him “ whose bookish rule did pull 
fair England down.” 

On the weak, gentle, unhappy Henry VI., a king from his cradle, 
the sin of the grandfather lay heavy. “ Pure-minded and conscientious, 
erudite, prone to heavenly contemplation,” this monarch was no meet 
ruler for the times in which he lived. Leaning long on the protecting 
arm of Gloucester, Henry never learned to rely on himself, and when 
he should have been able to overrule and control the turbulence of his 
proud barons, delegated the substance of his sovereignty to others, and, 
“though well he ruled himself, all else was misrule.” 

Now “for the verdict of the white rose.” For full thirty years 
the realm of England was ravaged by faction; and in the wake of 
the dread cohorts of strife and rout, famine and pestilence worked 
their fell end. During those long grievous years the soil of England 
streamed with gore shed in twelve well-contested battles, eighty princes 
of the blood were slain, and nearly all the old nobility perished, touch- 
ing, forsooth, the supremacy of York or Lancaster, and all because the 
modest little daisy had mated with the red, red rose! Shall we see how? 

Ophelia offers the queen a daisy, perhaps, according to the reading 
of some commentators, to signify that her smirched and unchaste love 
was all unworthy of the king’s regard. 


‘¢There’s a daisy I would give you.” 


The word is properly “day’s eye,” and the flower was so called 
because it closes its pinky lashes and goes to sleep when the sun seeks 
the western horizon ; and as the statue of Memnon was wont to pour 
out its song of joy in welcome to the coming of Phcebus Apollo, so the 
little daisy opened its yellow petals to the glad light of morn. 

Surnamed ellis, on account of its beauty, Bellis perennis,—“ the 
prettiest daisied plot,’—which Lucius bids Morgen find ; the Mar- 
guerite, or daisy, is so called for its pearly whiteness, from the French 


word for a pearl. 
‘‘ The daise a flowr whyte and redde, 
In French called la belle Margarite.”’ 
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In the early Christian Church, St. Margaret was the chosen type of 
female innocence and meekness, being represented as a young woman 
of surpassing beauty, wearing the martyr’s palm and crown. She 
suffered martyrdom in the third century, at the city of Antioch, in 
Pisidia. St. Pelagia, St. Geruma, and St. Marina are the same person 
as St. Margaret. 

But we must make quest to find the “daisy” which brought such 
trouble to the roses, and if as troubadours we woo “ the tuneful nine,” 
wandering in the Arcady of those days, we shall surely find her; a 
graceful girl, renowned even in her teens for matchless beauty, poetry, 
and rare wit. 

“ Audi alteram partem” is a very safe general rule; and as the 
favorite Arabic teaching of the old Rabbins enunciated that woman 
should be regarded as the very origin of all human ills, as of original 
sin ; as the chief source of temptation to man, as, in fact, the very door 
of hell and damnation; so they quoted her long trailing garments as 
the memorial of her fall, and abhorred her beauty as the all-potent 
instrument of the arch-fiend. 

All this and much more has been urged against Margaret by her 
detractors in the bitter animosity of faction; and although it may be 
that she (as well as the granddaughters of Eve in general) did not set 
an example in good proportionate to the power and superiority of her 
sexual beauty, by dedicating her gifts in the highest sense to the ad- 
vancement of humanity, still we are glad in our experience to find that 
“the badness of men is not better than the goodness of women !”—the 
word in italics is not in the original,—and that Margaret’s faults are at 
any rate capable of very considerable apology. 

Brant6éme, in opposition to the opinion of the Rabbins, writes 
that “les femmes sont créatures plus ressemblantes 4 la divinité que 
nos autres, 4 cause de leur beauté, car ce que est beau, est plus ap- 
prochant de Dieu, qui est tout beau, que le laid, qui appartient au 
diable.” ’ 

It is not our present purpose to enlarge on Margaret’s perfection or 
faults ; if Somerset was bad, Warwick was worse; if Margaret was 
revengeful, the princely York was still more unscrupulous. 

De Comines says of Edward IV., that “he was the handsomest 
prince his eyes ever beheld ;” “in fact,” he adds, “he was the hand- 
somest man of his time ;” and the circumstantial evidence of those days 
has served to inscribe on the page of history the almost axiomatic fact, 
that this kingly Hyperion of the Middle Ages was also indeed the very 
Don Galaor of his day. 

The Provengals, of those days were replete with poetry and chival- 
rous ardor. 

The troubadours (from the word “ troubar,” to invent in the dialect 
of Provence) took war as well as love for their themes, and the name 
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of troubadour, though widely applied to improvisatori and jongleurs 
generally, was really generic to the native poets of Provence. 

Every troubadour, as in duty bound, chose some peerless Dulcinea 
as the object of his devotion. It was sometimes a drama, ofttimes a 
tragedy, rarely a comedy he enacted. His dramatis persone was lim- 
ited: Love was the knight, Mercy the lady, Modesty the maid, Loyalty 
the squire. 

The fairest and noblest dame or damsel, even Cesar’s wife, might 
be his own particular star. To her as his mistress, in the loftiest ac- 
ceptation of the word, he dedicated his knightly sword, his tuneful lyre ; 
her excellence was to be his guide, even if her merit could not be his 
reward. 

But, as Pope says,— 


‘« Every woman is at heart a rake,”’ 


so we cannot be surprised that then, as now perchance, these fire-eating 
sons of Mars and Apollo did occasionally meet with very naughty re- 
quitals, and melting the stony heart of beauty sometimes made sad havoc 
with erewhile spotless reputations. 

The troubadour’s notions of chastity were limited. He held that 
the tie of marriage absolved all moral restrictions; gallantry in a wife 
was a pardonable indiscretion, a very venial offense, whilst in a maiden 
it was dishonorable in the extreme. 

Parthenia he succored with the whole strength of his knightly arm 
as well as by precept; Agneia he warred against with the super-sensu- 
ousness of recognized libertinism. 

In playing Acis to Galatea he was a perfect Bayard, urging nothing 
prejudicial to maiden instincts, or dishonorable to the fairest reputa- 
tion ; but against Amoret, the type of wifely affection, uniting warmth 
without sensuality, chasteness without platonism, he used his most se- 
ductive arguments. 

But whilst we reprobate his complicity in the matter of domestic 
unhappiness,—and we have his antitype even nowadays,—we can’t help 
admitting that the troubadour was not an unmitigated evil. He did 
much service in his time in sowing the seeds of virtuous deeds, vaunt- 
ing in verse at least that purity was to woman what truth was to man,— 
the very essence of all honor ; proclaiming to the fairest hearers against 
priestly oppression and intolerance, holding up to contempt the tram- 
mels of superstition and bigotry, and raising the standard of woman 
into a recognized sovereignty. 

Hence the origin of the celebrated “ Courts of Love,” a sort of Com- 
mon Pleas for knightly defendants and love-distressed plaintiffs wherein 
to plead for reconsideration of their merits, and bring railing evidence 
against falsehood and dishonor. 

These courts were four in number: the Court of Love, of Pierre- 
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feu, over which the daughters of the Count of Provence presided, and 
composed of ten of the noblest ladies of the comté, the Court of Ro- 
manin, and the Courts of Aix and Avignon. 

These four courts appear to have been permanent bodies, which as- 
sembled at fixed periods, and acquired a high reputation for gallantry 
and delicacy. 

Mais revenons a notre Marguerite. Yes! Suffolk found her, this 
pearl of the Middle Ages, a fitting consort, though a poor one, he thought, 
for the majesty of England, and at the age of fifteen this paragon of 
romance and beauty was wedded to the wearer of the “red, red rose.” 

Tall and majestic in stature, lithe in figure, and beautiful exceed- 
ingly ; gifted with rich qualities of mind and body, well skilled in the 
accomplishments and learning of those days, and of rare natural wit ; 
such was Marguerite in her teens: far different from the queen of after- 
years, who developing amid the storms of discontent, the vicissitudes of 
defeat and peril, the fierce grandeur of her character, evinced herself, 
woman as she was, no mean rival even to the crafty and unscrupulous 
heirs of York. Bred in the almost oppressive atmosphere of music 
and poetry which pervaded the court of her father René, “Je bon roi 
René,” titular king of Jerusalem, Arragon, Naples, and the Two Sicilies, 
whilst he scarce ruled in Provence ; born of one of the most illustrious 
women of her age, as of the noblest and most faithful of wives, Isabella 
of Loraine, her mother ; Margaret spent her earliest, like her later years, 
mid scenes of trouble and of civil war; and taught ere her teens in the 
bitter lessons of poverty, she, “the most luckless of our Provencal 
queens,” was ill-fated and unfortunate to the very last. 

French queens were never popular in Plantagenet England. There 
was a strong prejudice against wedding with our readiest and most fre- 
quent enemies ; and in this case the very qualities for which Margaret 
was specially desired turned out unblessed. 

Endued with masculine faculties, fearless, and some say merciless 
as any of her knights, she was chosen indeed as a helpmate for the un- 
equal son of the conqueror of France, who having begun to reign whilst 
yet an infant in his cradle, was crowned king of France and England 
at the age of eight years old. 

Margaret then was the pearl Henry coveted,—giving back Maine 
and Anjou, and taking without dowry “ England’s dear bought queen.” 
Henry VI. was at this time twenty-two years of age, a young man 
of noble presence, highly educated, and refined in character, a very 


Arthuric king ideally, for 


‘‘ Even his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 


And all the chivalry of England greeted the landing of Marguerite as 
queen, loyally wearing her emblem flower, as Drayton writes,— 
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“Of either sex who doth now delight 
To wear the daisy for Queen Marguerite.”’ 


Faith in woman’s virtue is the sole foundation of all domestic 
happiness, and this faith Henry very justly seems to have held, although 
the queen has been described by her traducers as possessing all the 
allurements without any of the virtues of her sex. 

Her girlish fondness for her husband was undignified and incom- 
prehensible in one of her strong character; and her strong partialities 
gave great occasion for jealous censure. 

Philip de Comines attributes all her misfortunes to her rash and 
impolitic interference in the feud between Warwick and Somerset. 
But who in Margaret’s place would have done otherwise? 

Brought up in the most chivalrous court in Christendom, a king’s 
daughter, and queen consort unto “‘ His Excellent Grace of England,” 
her beauty, grace, and wit the theme alike of trouveré and troubador, 
what wonder, then, that in the face of rebellious opposition she was 
tempted to stretch her anointed prerogatives ? 

That she was impulsive Shakspeare tries to prove by making her 
box Dame Elinor’s ears (that same Elinor Cobham, the once beautiful 
mistress and afterwise wife of Gloster, ultimately convicted of treason 
and sorcery) ; and Margaret’s warm Provengal blood was no doubt often 


stirred beyond endurance by the proud wishes of her rebellious lords. 
.A woman’s nature is ever wont to lie in the extreme: she must 


needs be either a sultana or a slave. 

There are several authentic portraits of Margaret extant, one in the 
British Museum, where she is represented as sitting in state with the 
king, whilst the gallant Talbot, afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury, kneel- 
ing in the foreground, presents her with a richly illuminated volume 
containing a superb miniature of herself. 

The contents of the volume consist chiefly of the romances of 
“Chivalrie,” which were then so popular (about A.D. 1445). 

Margaret and Henry were great favorites with the good people of 
Coventry, and their memory is still preserved in the tradition con- 
nected with the celebrated tapestry of St. Mary’s Hall. 

This picture is believed to be a correct likeness of Queen Margaret. 
She is represented as a tall stately woman, with somewhat of a mascu- 
line face, dressed in a rich flowing robe, with a chain of gold around 
her neck. She is the handsomest figure in the group, with something 
very sweet and pleasant in her face, spite of her longish nose. 

“ Ve victis!” in those days, when there was no convention of 
Geneva to mitigate the horrors of battle, when it was guerre a la mort, 
without Sisters of Mercy or Red Cross Ambulances, when man- 
slaughtering Mars fought hand to hand with the city-destroying god- 
dess, his own wife; and all England was divided house against house. 

But contrasts meet one everywhere. The stormiest sky has its one 
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little spot of blue serenity, the fiercest battle its idyllic burst of 
generous pity, and it is pleasant to find that even among such factious 
malcontents love managed, by the potent help of beauty, “ tantes com- 
ponere lites,” as the following pretty lines, said to have been written 
by the Yorkist Duke of Clarence, and sent with a white rose to the 
Lady Eliza Beauchamp, daughter of the Lancastrian Duke of Somer- 


set, attest: 
“Tf this fair rose offend your sight, 


It in your bosom wear; 
’T will blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 
‘“‘ But if thy ruby lip it spy, 
To kiss it shouldst thou deign, 
With envy pale ’twill lose its dye, 
And Yorkist turn again.” 


We will not attempt to follow the long conflict during which the 
milk-white rose was raised aloft, and the “ King-maker” played fast 
and loose and lost, whilst “the sweet stem from York’s great dock” 
did win a settled crown; but let us hasten to' weep with the widowed 
Margaret over her dead husband, her murdered son, her ruined cause. 
Beauty in distress claims our ready sympathy, and shall the plain 
recital of it move us less than that of a mere episode moved the robber 
at the plight of his unfortunate queen ? 

Time was to bear healing on his wings to the devastated hearths 
and homes of England, death was to be the solace of the broken 
queen, and the blended roses, as in the story of their origin, were again 
to bloom on one stalk. 

Let me quote once more, from a very interesting illuminated roll 
known by the name of “The Tournament Roll,” still preserved in 
the College of Arms: 


‘¢ Our ryall rose now reinying rede and whyte, 
Sure grafted is on grounde of nobylnes, 
In Harry VIII. our joye and our delyte, 
Subdewer of wronges, mayntenar of rightyones, 
Fowntayne of honer, exampler of larges ; 
Our clypoid son now cleryd is from the darke, 
By Harry our Kyng, the flour of nateurs warke.”’ 


The author of “Anne of Geierstein” tells us how Margaret, the 
high-spirited Margaret, died, died in her chair in the presence of her 
father’s court, a victim to the keen feelings of her proud and passionate 
nature; mourning over lost hopes and long-cherished friends, her heart 
broke as the last gleam of sunshine for the house of Lancaster 


vanished. 
‘‘ Her heart has broke 


To ache no more.”’ 
J. H. BamFrexp. 
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JAMES HEPBURN, EARL OF BOTHWELL; 
THIRD HUSBAND OF MARY, QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. 


(Concluded from page 836.) 


OnE of the most extraordinary and unaccountable facts connected with 
the history of Mary Stuart is the contradictory and irreconcilable evi- 
dence in regard to her personal appearance. The only likeness which 
is known to be authentic is that recognized as “ the famous Sheffield 
portrait,” preserved in Hardwick Hall and belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire. It represents the Queen in her thirty-sixth year, as 
an extremely tall, long-faced, long-nosed, long-limbed, long-fingered 


woman, with a very decided cast in the right eye. Her mother was a 


5In preparing the preceding remarks upon this extraordinary man a large 
number of authorities have been examined and a careful analysis of their views 
presented,—results of the most careful criticism. What immediately follows is in 
some measure a free translation—with interesting episodes from other sources—of 
the brief and argument of Dr. Phil A. Petrick (Berlin—St. Petersburg, 1874). 
whose labors have been almost exhaustive. His final decision on the most important 
points in controversy reverses almost every other hitherto published, and, as a whole, 
is most favorable to Bothwell. 

‘¢‘ ARE THESE THINGS 80 ?’’—AcrtTs vii. 1. 

‘¢ For nothing is secret, that shall not be made manifest; neither anything hid, 
that shall not be known and come abroad.’’—LUKE viii. 17. 

‘¢ As there are ill-fated persons, there are also ill-fated families. The fortunes 
of Mary are but one scene in the long and fearful Tragedy of the Stuarts. Her 
ancestor in the sixth degree upwards, King Robert III., had a nephew named 
Alexander Stuart, who, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, murdered Malcolm 
Drumond, the brother of the Queen of Scotland, and married his widow Isabella, 
with her consent,—a counterpart or antitype of the history of Darnley, Bothwell, and 
Mary. The Duke of Albany, brother of King Robert, threw his son and his own 
nephew Rothsay into prison, and let him starve till he gnawed the flesh off his own 
limbs, and then died. As soon as Rothsay’s brother, James I., the father of Mary’s 
great-great-grandfather, ascended the throne, he sought and found an opportunity 
to have all the sons of the Duke of Albany beheaded, for which, in the year 1436, 
and partly by his own relations, he was attacked and killed with sixteen wounds. 
James’s widow sacrificed the perpetrators to the manes of her husband in a manner 
which calls to mind the vengeance of Queen Agnes for King Albert of Germany. 
James II., Mary’s great-great-grandfather, caused two of his cousins, the Douglasses, 
to be beheaded, murdered the third with his own hands, and perished by a violent 
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woman of heroic proportions, and Mary must have towered as well, 
for in a picture of herself and Darnley, who was known as a “long, 
well-made lad,” she equals her husband in height. The beautiful 
picture which is accepted as a trustworthy portrait of Mary, was “ con- 
structed to satisfy his ideal,” on the order of her biographer, Chalmers, 
by Mr. Pailou, “a very ingenious artist,” who took the picture, owned 
by the Earl of Morton, as the Basis of his work, which (the original) 
was burned with the Castle of Alloa, in which it had been preserved, 
in 1800. 

“The painter,” says Dr. Stoddart, who saw this picture a few 
months before its destruction, “was no mean artist; and the piece, 
though hard, was highly finished. The features were probably drawn 
with accuracy, but what little character they possessed was unpleasant, 
and might better have suited the cold and artful Elizabeth than the tender, 
animated Mary. It appeared, however, to have been painted at an 
age when she had been long written ‘in sour Misfortune’s book ;’ and 
had perhaps lost that warmth of feeling which was at once the bane of 
her happiness and the charm of her manners.” 

The color of Mary’s eyes varies—according to different writers— 
from the blue or gray, which are indistinguishable, to dark brown, and 
the hue of her hair from a flaxen inclining to red, through every 
intermediate shade, to dark brown or black. The writer possesses or 
has seen a hundred portraits, and no two are alike. In one taken in 
France at the time of her marriage with the Dauphin she has reddish- 
yellow hair and light eyes, and in the “ Hardwick portrait,” painted at 
the close of her life, she has little, very dark, cunning eyes, a foxy nose, 
and black or dark brown hair. It is more than probable that if she 
had not been a Queen she would not have attracted notice by her looks. 

How, then, has the almost universal mistake occurred in regard to 
her personal attractiveness? Bell, perhaps, explains it. There was a 
really very beautiful noblewoman, prominent at the Court of France 


death at the siege of Roxburgh. His son, James III., Mary’s great-grandfather, 
was engaged in a sanguinary contest, first with his brother, the Duke of Albany, 
and then with his own son. He lost, against the latter, the battle of Sauchieburn, 
and was assassinated on his flight. James IV., Mary’s grandfather, did not enjoy 
the happiness which he expected in the sovereignty that he had unjustly acquired, 
and was killed in the battle of Floddenfield. James V., Mary’s father, lost his 
senses through grief at the disobedience of the nobility and the failure of his plans, 
and died eight days after the birth of his daughter. 

‘‘ Such were the ancestors of Mary! and now her descendants: James I. (VI.) 
Charles I., Charles II., and James II., four kings of whom it is difficult to say 
whether they were more unfortunate or more unworthy. Before the Stuarts lost 
their power for the second time and forever, James II. caused his nephew, the Duke 
of Monmouth, to be executed, and thus concluded the three hundred years’ series 
of bloody deeds and fortunes of this ill-fated race !’’—‘ Contributions to Modern 
History, from the British Museum and the State Paper Office, known as Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Mary.”’ By Frederick von Raumer, London, 1836, p. 480-2. 
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during the life of Mary, who, it was claimed, bore a striking resem- 
blance to the Scottish Queen. Portraits of this lady were multiplied 
and dispersed throughout Europe, and these—not originals from life— 
are the likenesses which have been accepted as correct presentations of 
the unfortunate Mary Stuart. 

Before dismissing this consideration, which results in the conviction 
that Mary’s transcendent beauty is a myth, it may satisfy the credulous 
to know that in Dalkeith Castle, “the principal residence of the noble 
(sic) family of Morton,” there was another authentic (?) portrait of the 
Queen. Of this Gilpin, the tourist or traveler, writes thus: “ Here, 
and in almost all the great houses of Scotland, we have pictures of 
Queen Mary; but their authenticity is often doubted from the cir- 
cumstance of her hair. In one it is auburn, in another black, and 
in another yellow. Notwithstanding, however, this difference, it is 
very possible that all these pictures may be genuine. [How can this 
possibly be?] We have a letter preserved, from Mr. White, a servant 
of Queen Elizabeth, to Sir William Cecil, in which he mentions his 
having seen Queen Mary at Tutbury Castle. ‘She is a goodly per- 
sonage,’ says he, ‘hath an alluring grace, a pretty Scottish speech, a 
searching wit, and great mildness. Her hair of itself is black; but 
Mr. Knolls told me that she wears hair of sundry colors.’” 

That Mary was fascinating in an almost inconceivable degree, 
highly educated and accomplished, endowed with a brilliant and active 
mind, “ mens sana in corpore sano,” there can be no doubt, and her epis- 
tolary style has been greatly eulogized. Bothwell, by several styled 
almost illiterate, wrote much better than she did, and yet no one ever 
extolled his compositions. She has been styled a poet; she did write 
pretty verses it is true; but not better than hundreds who furnish 
contributions to magazines at a stipulated price per page, and her 
famous lines on quitting France are even said to have been written 
subsequently for her by a better “ maker,”—i.e., real poet. 

The fact is she was an accomplished coquette and permeated with 
electrifying feline fascination, and she was a crowned head. The title 
put the seal to the whole. Endowed with natural graces, enhanced by 
her sojourn in the most polished court of Europe, she must have ap- 
peared like a phenomenon amid the brutal beauties of Scotland, and 
as a living light amid “the darkness which could be felt” of the 
manners and morals of the Scottish nobility of a savage and untutored 
period. As a Woman, in the presence-chamber or a ball-room she was 
enchanting, and as a Queen, the mode and the rage, an Enchantress. 

Mary was a Circe, like the “ fair-locked goddess,” daughter of 
Helios (the Sun) and of the Oceanide; Perse. James V., the father of 
Mary, was a Sun, in intellect and intention, among his unlettered no- 
bility and subjects, and from him his daughter derived all those bril- 
liant characteristics for which she is extolled. From her mother, Mary 
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of Guise, she inherited certain solid qualities which momentarily seemed 
to invest her witha power truly masculine—nay, at times almost super- 
human—in meeting difficulty and confronting danger and death. These 
properties doubtless inclined her to the “ REAL MAN,” James Hepburn, 
the fearless, the faithful, and the phcenix amid the general reverse about 
her. What Ulysses was to Circe, Bothwell was to Mary, and just as 
the mythical enchantress became much attached to the unfortunate 
Greek hero and held him in the bondage of her superhuman blandish- 
ments for about a year, even so the intimate connection between Mary 
and Bothwell began to exhibit its passionate fervor shortly after the 
murder of Rizzio,—which occurred on the night of the 9th-10th March, 
1566—and terminated by their forcible separation at Carberry Hill, 
on the 15th June, 1567. Tennyson’s strong but exquisite verses—a 
soliloquy which he attributes to the King of Ithaca—might serve as an 
equally apposite utterance for the Scottish Earl. Nay more, the Odyssey 
does not relate stranger natural adventures—casting aside the fabulous— 
than befell James Hepburn ; with the final fatal difference that Ulysses 
at the close found a fond and constant wife, hoping against hope, to 
welcome his restoration to her arms, whereas Bothwell perished in a 
distant prison, abandoned by an inconstant, intriguing consort, forget- 
ful of her faithful knight and devoted worshiper in a new-born inane 
and insane passion for a far lesser man, the silly Duke of Norfolk. 
Ulysses on the rocky shore of Ithaca—Bothwell on the storm-beat 
ramparts of Dunbar—about to sail forth to his fearful doom—speaks : 


‘It little profits that an idle [Erle], 
By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match’d with a wife [no mate], I mete and dole 


6 Whoever, without bias, studies the occurrences of this epoch, must recognize 
that the marriage of Bothwell with Jane Gordon was one rather of policy than of 
affection, because the Earl’s passion for Mary manifested itself clearly long before 
this union was brought about by the Queen. The question of why, if Mary had 
any predilection for Bothwell and already hated Darnley, she favored a result which 
was apparently so inimical to a future connection with the man who was gradually 
winning his way deeper and deeper into her heart of hearts, has been answered by 
Burton with his usual skill in solving a number of historical riddles. ‘It was a 
political alliance for strengthening the cause of the Queen and her husband” (iv. 
126). ‘‘The interest taken by Queen Mary in this marriage has been pitted against 
the many presumptions that her heart then*elonged to Bothwell. But experience 
on poor human nature teaches us that people terrified by the pressure of temptation do 
sometimes set up barriers against it which they afterwards make frantic efforts to 
get over’’ (iv. 189). Jane Gordon had her vicissitudes, but the way in which she 
took them showed a quiet spirit, fitted to make the best of existing conditions’’ (iv. 
219-2). Bothwell’s wife was no sooner satisfied that a competence would be secured 
to her than she was perfectly willing to yield up and release her husband to gratify 
his wishes and those of the Queen. Chalmers (i. 160) says she ‘‘ brought a suit with 
equal alacrity,’’ the more willingly that the divorce was to insure and augment the 
pecuniary and political condition of her brother, the Earl of Huntley, and her other 
kin. The marriage and the divorce were both matters of bargain and sale. ‘‘ An 
dabit ?”’ “ Dabitur !” 
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Unequal laws unto a savage race, 
That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart. 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honor’d of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
* * * * * * * 
Yet all experience is an arch where thro’ 
Gleams that untravel’d world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 
As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, ... 
Little remains: but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things ; and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
* * > * x x 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads— . . . 
Death closes all; but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

. . . Come, my friends, 
’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sun [rise] .. . 

Until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall toweh the Happy Isles. 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are: 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and FATE, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield,” 




















































Mary, torn by rebel force and serpent guile from the side of the 
husband of her choice at Carberry Hill, 15th June, 1567, expiated her 
foolish confidence in the pledges of a subject who was either the obtuse 
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tool of a vile aristocratic faction or a willing factor in one of the most 
cruel and atrocious plots ever engendered in the black hearts of a bold 
and cunning, but sordid and soulless, confederacy of “ irreconcilable” 
magnates. General history with its usual wnreal counterfeit (Victor 
Hugo’s “menechme”) of truth, but its ordinary real perversion of facts, 
accepts Kirkaldy of Grange as the type of a chivalric soldier, knight, 
and gentleman. Those who have investigated closely deny to him the 
principles consistent with such a character, and charge that he was no 
better than a subsidized spy and agent of the Ministers of Elizabeth, 
the deadly enemies of his country and his sovereign, and a man who, 
under the mask of truth and honor, was no better than a courageous 
and able military setter-in-array-of-battle. Whether himself betrayed 
and betrayer, or “betrayer and betrayed,” Mary owed to his impulse 
that fatal fall which toppled her over into the abyss. In her first 
plunge she caught on the sharp walls of Lochleven Castle, enjoyed a 
short spasm of hope when she escaped through the devotion of the 
bold George and the “little Willie Douglas,” was again thrust down 
into the darker depth through the principal instrumentality of the 
same Kirkaldy of Grange at Langside, 15th May, 1568, whence she 
fell deeper and deeper into that weary heart-wrench—that captivity of 
eighteen years—which ended on the block, aged forty-four, in Fother- 
ingay Castle, 8th February, 1587. 

Seeing that this article is intended rather as a vindication of the 
calumniated Bothwell than a narrative, seriatim, of the career of Mary, 
she must become a secondary personage in the consideration in order to 
compress what is necessary to rehabilitate the Earl within the space 
accorded. Therefore, with reference to the single incident in her life 
almost unknown to the reading public and scarcely revealed until 
within the year, the reader must pass to more prosaic matter. It has 
been claimed and urged with intense feeling, and argued with a bitter- 
ness which demonstrates that a verdict, just or unjust, was the only 
object, that Mary regretted her marriage with Bothwell. The exact 
contrary is ‘the truth. Mary had a perfect opportunity to escape from 
him when the rebels, her pretended friends and his enemies, invested 
Borthwick Castle. Bothwell escaped before the stronghold was com- 
pletely invested, Mary rejected the invitation of those who claimed to 
be her rescuers from outrage, and disguised and mounted as a man, 
she fled by night to throw herself into the arms of her expectant hus- 
band. “She only entreated that she might be put on board of a ship 
with her husband, and left to drift wherever fortune might lead her.” 
She represented “‘ how much they wronged her in desiring to separate 
her from her husband, with whom she thought to live and die in the 
greatest happiness,” “nor will consent by any persuasion to abandon 
Bothwell for her husband, but answereth constantly that she will live 
and die with him; and said that if it were put to her choice to re- 
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linquish her crown and kingdom or Bothwell, she would leave her 
kingdom and dignity to live as a simple demoiselle with him, and that 
she will never consent that he shall be worse off or have more harm 
than herself.” ‘They parted, as we are told, like fond lovers with 
many kisses, and much sorrow on her part.”—Burton, iv. 246. She 
was scarcely separated from him when she wrote to him a letter 
which greatly aggravated her sorry situation; she strove, again and 
again, to send letters to him from Lochleven Castle; and her first 
thought was of him after her escape from its grim dungeon, and the 
first act of her freedom was to send off a messenger to seek him out 
wherever he might be and let him know that she was free and craved a 
reunion with the lord of her heart and person. 

Such passages might be multiplied, but to the point. When Eliza- 
beth, touched at length with pity at the forlorn condition of her sister 
queen, sent her agent, Throckmorton, to Scotland, he reported that she 
would not renounce Bothwell as a husband, that “she will by no means 
yield to abandon Bothwell for her husband, nor relinquish him, which 
matter will do her most harm of all, and hardens those lords to great 
severity against her.” 

Furthermore, she clung to him because she was with child by him. 
Here is a mystery and as great a one, although not so well known, as 
that of the famous “Iron Mask” of the time of Louis XIV. Both 


are even yet unsolved and now perhaps insolvable. What is known 
of this child? 

Miss Agnes Strickland, in her “ Life of Mary Stuart,” edition ii. 
vol. ii. p. 58, and Burton (Scribner and Welford’s Edition), iv. 362-3, 
and notes 1 and 2, furnish particulars as to this child— 


“ Poor scapegoat of crimes, where—her part what it may, 
So tortured, so hunted to die; 
Foul age of deceit and of hate—on her head 
Least stains of gore-guiltiness lie ; 
To the hearts of the just her blood from the dust 
Not in vain for mercy will ery. 


“ Poor scapegoat of nations and faiths in their strife, 
So cruel—and thou so fair ! 
Poor girl! so best, in her misery named — 
Discrowned of two kingdoms, and bare ; 
Not first nor las} on this one was cast 
The burden that others should share’’— 


whose career is worked up into the novel “ Unknown TO History,” 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” etc., of 
which the Preface bears date 27th February, 1882. At page 99, and 
note annexed, in the writer’s “Study,” “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” given 
to the public about the 1st February, 1882, nearly a month previous to 
the date of Miss Yonge’s Preface, the particulars of the Birth and 
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Fate of this child are presented. Raumer, in his “Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Mary,” Letter X-XI., quotes the correspondence of the 
English Envoy on this subject. 

Labanoff, or his Editor, under date 1568, states: “In February 
(nine months after marriage), Marie Stuart gives birth at Lochleven to 
a daughter, who is taken to France, where she becomes afterwards a 
Nun at Notre de Soissons.” 

The note to this reads as follows: “The pregnancy of the Queen 
of Scotland has been denied by Gilbert Stuart, who wrote in 1782 ; but 
Dr. Lingard, having reproduced this fact as unshaken in his history of 
England, I have considered myself compelled to adopt his version, re- 
lying especially on the testimony of Le Laboureur, a very praiseworthy 
historian, who, in his additions to the Memoires of Castelnau (French 
ambassador to Scotland at the time), vol. i. p. 610, edition of 1731, 
speaks of the daughter of Marie Stuart. [This is the Castelnau to 
whom Agnes Strickland, in her “ Life of Mary Stuart,” alludes in such 
very high terms. ] 

“Tt must be remembered that the author (Le Laboureur) cited, 
filled a post of confidence at the court of France (he was Counsellor 
and Almoner to the King), and that he had every means of knowing 
the different particulars kept secret for so long a time. Besides, when 
he published his work it was easy for him to consult the Registers of 
the Convent of Notre Dame de Soissons, and to assure himself in fact 
if the daughter of Marie Stuart had been a Nun therein.” 

There is no portrait of Bothwell, but wherever he is represented in 
pictures, he always appears like what Petrick styles him, “A REAL 
MAN.” It will be shown in the course of this article that he not only 
had great mental power, but that for his time his education had been 
anything but neglected. The panegyrist of the falsest of false Scottish 
nobles, the Regent Murray,—whom Mary so hated that she granted a 
pension to his murderer,—is scarcely more complimentary to Bothwell 
than one of the most zealous advocates of Mary, while others who have 
examined into the facts dispassionately depict the Earl as a fallen angel, 
but still invested with all the glorious outer attractions of one of the 
highest of the condemned celestial hierarchy. According to Dargaud 
and his school, Bothwell was worthy the imagery of “ Paradise Lost” : 

‘«____ and next him Moloch, scepter’d king, 
Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in Heav’n, now fiercer by despair: 

' His trust was with th’ Eternal to be deem’d 
Equal in strength, and rather than be less 
Car’d not to be at all; with that care lost 
Went all his fear; of God, or Hell, or worse 
He reck’d not, and these words thereafter spake : 
My sentence is for open war: of wiles, 


More unexpert, I boast not: them let those 


Contrive who need, or when they need, not now. 
* s = * * * * 
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On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 

Our pow’r sufficient to disturb his Heav’n, 

And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne: 

Which if not victory is yet revenge. 

He ended frowning, and his look denoune’d 
Desperate revenge, and battel dangerous 

To less than gods. On th’ other side uprose 
Belial,—[Murray]—in act more graceful and humane ; 
A fairer person lost not Heav’n; he seem’d 

For dignity compos’d and high exploit ; 

But all was false and hollow ; though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear: 
The better reason.”’ 


Here is a very apposite contrast between Bothwell (Moloch), auda- 
cious, fearless, fiery, and impulsive, and Murray (Belial), sleek, cun- 
ning, cautious, brave, but not bold, and plausible. 


* * * * * * * * * 


In the forenoon of the 6th October, 1566, Bothwell started for the 
Borders, where a serious disturbance demanded his presence, in advance 
of the Queen. The Armstrongs, Elliots, and Johnstons (“ Border-ruf- 
fians” we would style them to-day) were at war with each other. It 
was on this occasion that he was himself severely wounded in a personal 
encounter with John Elliot, of Park, a noted Borderer, whom some call 
a robber, others an insurgent. According to Chalmers (ii. 108), Elliot 
had some claim to the succession of the Hermitage. This could 
scarcely be, as it was an hereditary appanage of the Hepburns. Both- 
well, however, despite his own wounds, finally killed Elliot after a 
protracted and exceptional struggle. Partly from error, partly from 
ill-will, this affair has been very much misrepresented. Bothwell’s 
personal courage has even been assailed by his inveterate calumniators, 
particularly the vile Buchanan, or the adventure set aside as being 
romance. The very antagonism of his calumniators establishes Both- 
well’s worth, for “it must not be forgotten that the Border warriors 
were not to be influenced except by personal bravery.” A few days later, 
but as soon as circumstances permitted, “ Mary flew, as it were, with the 
impatience of a lover,” to visit Bothwell. 

Did Mary hasten to the side of her severely wounded Lieutenant- 
General in obedience to the yearning of affection, or simply in response 
to the promptings of gratitude for peril encountered in her service and 
admiration of a duty gallantly performed? To any student who has 
had experience of life,—not the humdrum career of the respectable—so 
styled—citizen, but of the man of the world,—to any one who has 
been not only “a looker-on in Vienna,” but a participant in the varied 
enjoyments which that capital affords, Mary’s motive could have been 
neither more nor less than the passion which furnishes the theme of one 
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of the most agreeable of recent operettas, in which the most charming 
chorus rings with 
“Tis love! love! love!” 


More argument has been devoted to this question than it would 
appear, at first blush, to deserve, but the consequences were eventually 
momentous. To ordinary readers it seems a mere episode, because few 
are aware that the fate of English Protestantism hinged on the con-. 
nection of Mary with Bothwell. That it did so is ably shown by a careful 
statement of cause and effect, as set forth clearly in a remarkable book 
entitled “The Coming Man,” published in London in 1881. As a 
consideration preliminary to the visit to the Hermitage it is necessary 
to investigate when Mary began to evince that partiality for Bothwell 
which developed unto a honeymoon but a few hours longer than a lunar 
month and terminated in life-long misery to both. According to the 
judgment of those who seek to defend or clear up the character of the 
Queen, her affection for Bothwell cannot be traced back much more than 
a year, and flamed out after the murder of Rizzio, 9th March, 1566. 
One argument in favor of this view, apparently unanswerable, is her 
permitting him to marry Lady Jane Gordon, 24th February, 1566. 
Burton (iv. 139) deprives this plea of any force. Comparing dates and 
indications, the Queen’s partiality for the Earl can be followed back— 
as a savage detects and pursues a trail—to the period when, after her ~ 
return from France in 1561, she had grasped the sceptre firmly. The 
miserable Darnley episode flared up like the firing of a dry brush-heap 
and sunk into embers even before the murder of her favorite secretary, 
to be extinguished with the indignant tears wrung from her fair eyes by 
that worse than useless crime. From this time forward, Bothwell was the 
first man in Scotland, and when in consequence of the performance of 
his duty as Warden of the Marches he lay dying, as was supposed,—in 
his ancestral stronghold and official headquarters, the “ Hermitage,”— 
Mary galloped thither from Jedburgh, “a stiff twenty miles’ journey.” 
This estimate of the distance is small, because she did not take the 
shortest route. If the tradition be true, she made a circuit and was 
nearly lost in a dangerous morass, still called the Queen’s Mire. Into 
this her famous white palfrey plunged and was with difficulty extri- 
cated. The ride is really much longer; nearly, if not fully, twenty- 
four miles. As she returned to Jedburgh on the same day, it was a feat 
that must have tested the endurance of a practiced rider. Sir Walter 
Scott, who is by no means favorable on any occasion to Bothwell, 
admits that it is an open question “ whether she (the Queen) visited a 
wounded subject, or a lover in danger.” The Wizard of the North adds: 
“The Queen’s Mire is still a pass of danger, exhibiting, in many 
places, the bones of the horses which have been entangled in it. For 
what reason the Queen chose to enter Liddesdale, by the circuitous 
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route of Hawick, is not told. There are other two passes from Jed- 
burgh to Hermitage Castle; the one by the Note of the Gate, the other 
over the mountain called Winburgh. Either of these, but especially 
the latter, is several miles shorter than that by Hawick and the Queen’s 
Mire. But, by the circuitous way of Hawick, the Queen could 
traverse the districts of more friendly clans than by going directly into 
the disorderly province of Liddesdale.” 

Mary’s self-constituted champions furthermore insist, to divest the 
expedition of any remarkable character, that this ride occurred at a 
fine season of the year. If there were positive records that the 
weather was absolutely or unseasonably fine on that particular day, it 
might be an argument and proof. Without such evidence to the con- 
trary, it is well known that the weather in the region traversed, late in 
October, is as a rule anything but propitious for female equestrianism. 
Even after a lapse of over three centuries Burton (iv. 177), who has 
walked over the ground, states: “The author [Burton] knows, from 
having walked over the ground, that Hermitage Castle is a stiff twenty 
miles’ journey [direct road for a pedestrian] from Jedburgh.” 

The Queen remained two hours, “ to Bothwell’s great pleasure and 
content,” with him. After she had galloped back, twenty to twenty- 
four miles or even more, to Jedburgh, despite her fatigue, she spent a 
great part of the night writing to Bothwell; some say on business, 
' others from affection. Lingard attempts to demonstrate that a woman 
—especially one who had undergone great fatigue all the previous day 
—who had just spent hours with her lover would not be likely to 
spend the hours which should be devoted to rest in writing to him, the 
more particularly when she could see this lover the next day if she 
chose, or might reasonably expect to see him very soon. This argu- 
ment appeared to be inconsequential and weak even to the phlegmatic 
German Raumer, who remarks thereupon that if it proves anything it 
proves clearly that Lingard, himself, had never been in love. What- 
ever motive actuated the Queen in what she did, the result of the 
anxiety, fatigue, and subsequent labor was a fever which very nearly 
proved fatal to her. 

From this time forward any one who doubts that Mary’s passion for 
the Earl was growing more and more irresistible, knows nothing of 
life and nothing of women. The great barrier between them was 
Darnley. Nothing could demolish that but death. That he was to 
die was soon determined. Simply the “how” and the “when” 
remained to be decided. When the plan was arranged, Mary lured 
him to his place of doom. Little search is needed to find proofs that 
Bothwell’s wife constituted an obstacle of little consequence. The 
lands of her brother, the Earl of Huntley, had béen confiscated. He 
was seeking their restoration. Lady Jane seems to have been perfectly 
willing to make a fair bargain to get herself out of the way. There 
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was collusion all around. The great feudal nobility,—a precious set 
of rascals, than whom a more mean, cruel, self-seeking, totally unprin- 
cipled set scarcely appear, elsewhere, in history,—for divers reasons, 
wanted to be rid of Darnley as King-Consort ;. Mary desired to be 
quit of him as a husband; Bothwell as a rival, in chances if not in 
the heart of the woman he loved, and all the rest, closely or remotely 
concerned, were perfectly willing to do all that was required to do to 
show themselves agreeable to all parties. 

In spite of the hundreds of volumes that have been published on 
this subject, and the still more numerous articles, Darnley did not lose 
his life by the measures taken by Bothwell, or by the hands or violence 
of the Earl’s own personal following. Goodhall proclaimed the fact a 
good many years ago and was laughed at for it: “ but Mr. Goodhall has 
adopted the most ridiculous and extravagant hypothesis of all, and has 
endeavored to prove that even Bothwell was not the murderer.” Theo- 
dor Opitz; Freiburg im Breisgau, 1879, in his “ Maria Stuart,” 170- 
2, and Dr. Ernst Bekker (Giessen), 881, in his “ Maria Stuart, Darly 
[which Dr. Petrick maintains as the proper spelling of the name], 
Bothwell,” 67-83, demonstrate conclusively that, notwithstanding all 
the sneering at his conclusion, Goodhall was right. Unquestionably 
Bothwell was guilty in intent. But, what says Shakspeare on “ Intent” 
(“ Measure for Measure,” V. 1): 


‘¢ His act did not o’ertake his bad intent ; 
And must be buried but as an intent 
That perished by the way: thoughts are no subjects. 
Intents but merely thoughts.” 


These are the real facts: 


There (at Kirk of Field) Darnley had gone to bed an hour after the departure 
of the Queen. Alongside of him slept his old servant, William Taylor ; two others, 
Thomas Nelson and Edward Simons, lay in the hall; two grooms on the ground- 
floor next the bedroom sometimes occupied by the Queen. Between two and three 
o’clock in the morning an explosion took place. With a frightful report the house 
of the Prebendary Balfour flew into the air. 

The occurrences immediately before that hour are veiled by a darkness which 
will perhaps never be quite dispelled. If one reads the declarations of Hepburn 
and Hay, Bothwell remained with them to the last. At two o’clock, they say, they 
lighted the match, shut the doors behind them, and retired to where Bothwell stood 
some little distance off. They describe him as devoured with impatience; they had 
to show him a window through which he could see the glimmering of the match ; 
indeed, he wished, they say, as the explosion continued to delay, to go into the 
house; but Hepburn held him back. At last the so impatiently expected thunder 
shook the air and ground. Not until now, by their account, did Bothwell with his 
assistants and servants start upon their return to Edinburgh, in spite of many hin- 
drances soon reached his home, and, after taking something to drink, laid himself 
down in bed with his wife. Butit is scarcely possible that he accomplished the dis- 
tance (several miles) on foot in so short a time as to have been in bed already half 
an hour, when those inhabiting Holyrood, startled from sleep by the tremendous 
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report, got up; and a court officer, who from terror could not speak a word, awoke 
him. Probably he, at the latest, left the Kirk of Field when the match was kindled. 

However this may be, the death of Darnley was not caused by the explosion, 
arranged by Bothwell; and, also, the house could not have been so thoroughly de- 
stroyed as it was by the powder scattered about by Hepburn, Hay, and Ormistoun. 
Its complete ruin, extending to the very foundation walls, is to be explained by the 
mines dug and loaded—perhaps without Bothwell’s knowledge—by Maitland, Bal- 
four, and Archibald Douglass, which too took fire and exploded. 

But what was the end of Darnley? His corpse, near that of his valet William 
Taylor, was found about five o’clock in the morning, under a tree, in an orchard, 
and about eighty yards (two hundred and forty feet) away from the house. Both 
bodies were entirely uninjured, no trace of wounds from burning or contusion. 
The King was clothed only with his shirt,—near him lay a fur coat and his slippers. 
Melvil mentions, in his memoirs, the story of a page, to the effect that Darnley was 
attacked when asleep, dragged out, and near a stable was strangled with a napkin. 
The Count Moretta, on the other hand, was of opinion that the King, woke up by 
the murderers moving about the house, and by the creaking of the doors opened 
with false keys, in his shirt, and with the fur coat in his hand, tried to escape with 
Taylor through a door leading into the garden, but was held fast, strangled, and 
carried into the neighboring orchard. But one does not see why thé murderers 
should have taken the trouble to bring both bodies so far from the house and over 
a wall, instead of abandoning them, with the other people in the house, to destruc- 
tion by the explosion. It seems, therefore, more natural to assume that Darnley 
and Taylor actually succeeded in escaping through the garden and in getting over 
the wall, but were pursued and strangled under the fruit-trees where they were 
found. In the excitement and confusion they were left lying there. 

The murderers of the King were neither Bothwell nor his three artificers ; but the 
greatest probability speaks for the contrary,—i.e., [implicates] Morton’s representa- 
tive, the Castellan of Whittingham, Archibald Douglass, with his servants John 
Binning and Thomas Gairner, the three men in slippers whom Powrie and Wilson 
met at Black-friars. A slipper was found among the ruins and recognized as the 
one which, according to the declaration of Binning and Gairner, Archibald Doug- 
lass had lost. Beside this, some women, living in the vicinity of the orchard, bore 
witness before the Privy Council that they heard a cry, ‘‘ Ah, my brother, pity me 
for the love of Him who pities us all!’? On the mother’s side Darnley was a relation 
of Douglass. Other conspirators, too, were on the scene. Thus Binning thought 
that he recognized the voice of the Prebendary Robert Balfour among the masked 
persons whom he met on the street subsequent to the explosion; whereupon John 
Maitland, Abbot of Coldingham, and brother of the Secretary of State, reeommend- 
ing silence, closed his mouth. The women mentioned saw groups of eight and 
eleven persons go towards the city, in the greatest haste. Drury, however, gives 
Cecil, on the 24th April, 1567, from Berwick, the following details, which he proba- 
bly heard from Murray, who just before that date went to the continent by way of 
Berwick: ‘It was Captain Cullen who gave the advice to make things more sure 
by strangling the King and not to rely on the powder only, a thing which, he as- 
serted, he had seen many a one escape. Sir Andrew Kerr (of Faudonside), had 
ridden to the place in order to help in the bloody deed, if necessary. It was a long 
time before the King died. He defended his life with all his strength.” 

The valet Nelson affords, in fact, the proof of the correctness of Cullen’s re- 
mark,—he was pulled out of the ruins alive. 


Thus much is translated from Opitz, 1879. Bekker? goes much 


1 DEATH OF DaRNLEY. By Dr. Ernest Bekker.—(The point) that neither Both- 
well nor his people took any personal share in the strangling of the King because 
the spot on which they were posted prevented their doing so, finds its confirmation 
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more into details, with further proofs, and demonstrates and confirms 
his German confrére of the pen. He wrote as late as 1881, with still 
more published evidence for his guidance. 


in the extremely noteworthy fact that all of Bothwell’s followers who were executed 
as murderers of the King declared before death repeatedly and in the most solemn 
manner that they had gone away from the Kirk of Field in the firm conviction 
that the King had perished in the explosion. The Laird of Ormistoun, who was 
not present at the explosion, relates in his deposition that he also had no other idea 
than that the King was buried under the ruins of the house, and that he had in the 
most careful manner questioned Hay and Hepburn, as well as al] the others of Both- 
well’s people who were that night at the Kirk of Field, concerning the killing of 
the King, and that they all swore to him that they had never supposed anything 
else than that the King was killed by the explosion. These men said the same thing 
in full view of death, and, singularly enough, this declaration has not been altered, 
though it was so damaging; for it follows from it, first, that Bothwell and his peo- 
ple were at a spot where they could hear nothing of what was happening in the 
garden situated to the south of the court; second, that this spot cannot possibly 
have been other than the Thief Raw (the wynd beside the Black-Friars,—deposi- 
tion of Dalgleish of the 8d January, 1568), for at every other spot behind the city 
wall any one could, and must, hear what took place at eighty paces distance from 
the house. 

Bothwell’s people knew nothing because, in accordance with the orders of their 
master, they watched or guarded the Thief Raw, at a considerable distance from the 
garden, and in addition were separated from the place of the murder by the high 
city wall. Hay and Hepburn for their part could at first know nothing more about 
the murder, because that during this time they were with Bothwell in the cellar 
attending to the powder. 

Not the Earl of Bothwell, but others must have strangled the King. Circum- 
stances prove that he had the special charge of conducting the explosion and of 
watching the house on that side from which alone the powder could be taken into 
the cellar, so that he with his six companions was divided from the scene of the 
murder by the town wall. But independent of this, it was utterly impossible that 
Bothwell could carry out such an undertaking alone. Would the Scottish nobility, 
who in the sixteenth century possessed a great mastery of organizing and carrying 
out conspiracies, have committed the execution of such an uncommonly risky enter- 
prise to a single noble with six followers? In case things did not go well it might 
come to a desperate struggle, in which the King with his six servants might defend 
himself successfully. Could the chiefs of the Scottish nobility, and especially the 
chiefs of the conspiracy, the cunning Maitland, Argyle, Huntley, Morton, Murray, 
and James Balfour, be so foolish as not to take the most extreme measures of pre- 
caution in an undertaking whose failure would ruin them in life and property? 
Could they, the actual originators and plotters of the murder, sleep quietly on that 
night in which either the life of the King was to be offered up or in which their own 
lives, in case of a miscarriage or discovery, would fall into the deadliest danger? 
These questions must be answered with a decided negative, and the result shows that 
all provisionary measures which could render miscarriage impossible were attended 
to. 

Matter-of-fact proofs and clues showing that yet other highly-placed personages 
participated in the murder are to be found in abundance in the material on hand, 
but they have been as little collected as those which show the Earl of Bothwell 
with a couple of assistants neither did nor could have carried out this daring act 
alone. 

William Powrie says in his deposition that at one time, with Wilson, at the 
unlading of the powder, he met Paris with two masked persons; a certain proof 
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This clearly exonerates Bothwell of everything but the intent; in 
this he was no more guilty than Murray, Morton, and a number of 
others the highest in rank, position, and influence. Murray, the hypo- 


that there were yet other suspicious persons who went about the Kirk of Field on 
that night. On his second hearing Powrie said that, as they brought the last load 
of powder, Bothwell came to him in company with three others who wore cloaks 
and silk overshoes. It is out of the question, however, that Bothwell should have 
been present at the unlading of the powder, since he was, precisely at this time, 
with the other lords paying a visit to the King. This declaration of Powrie has in 
any case been tampered with. Powrie can only have seen those three persons with 
Bothwell when the latter went a second time to the Kirk of Field for the purpose 
of giving the order for lighting the match. And that these three wore silk over- 
shoes shows that they were noble, perhaps Lords, for silk overshoes were at that 
time, in Scotland, only worn by the nobility, and especially by those among them 
who lived at court. 

In exact correspondence with these declarations is the confession of John Bin- 
ning, a servant of Archibald Douglas, in the year 1581, before his execution as 
a regicide. In the memorable fragment of Binning’s confession it is said that A. 
Douglas with his servants, Binning and Gairner, went to the Kirk of Field for 
the purpose of performing the deed. Archibald had on silk overshoes, and when he 
came in changed his clothes, which were covered with mud and dirt. Binning, who 
was sent to Throplow’s Wynd, undoubtedly to look after the other murderers, who 
were hastening home, met certain masked men, among whom he thought he recog- 
nized the voice of Robert Balfour. There came also John Maitland, Abbot of 
Coldingham, and brother of the Secretary, who gave Binning a sign to keep silence 
by laying his hand upon his (own) mouth. 

Douglas was covered with mud and dirt when he came home. This he could 
not have been if he were a mere looker-on, but only if he, possibly, had stumbled 
in the flight or had taken part in a fight. The former is possible, the last certain. 
A fight of desperation took place between the murderers on one side, and the King, 
with his page, Taylor, on the other side. But more of this, as also of the marked 
men, farther on. 

Another account as regards the murderers who fled towards the city comes 
from two women who woke up, in a fright, at the fearful report and rushed out of 
doors. Both deposed at their examination that they had counted nineteen per- 
sons who were running in the direction of the town. One of these women, Mag. 
Crockat, tried in vain to stop one of the fugitives, who had on a silken garment, 
and was therefore one of the courtiers. 

The Earl of Murray, who not long after the murder of the King set off for 
France, had (on his way thither, during his stay in London) an interview with the 
Spanish ambassador, de Silva, during which he informed the ambassador that there 
wére thirty or forty persons, in one way or another, mixed upinthe murder. Mur- 
ray here does not reckon himself among the guilty, as Morton also, at a later period, 
according to the peculiar ideas of the Scottish nobility, did not reckon himself. By 
the guilty he meant, not those privy to the conspiracy, but those who took an active 
part in it; and among these, again, especially those who were present at the act of 
murder. Further, Murray probably did not intend in his thirty or forty persons 
to include servants and subordinate actors of lower rank, but the nobles among the 
conspirators, for he speaks of the “‘ guilty parties.’’ Among the conspirators were 
the murderers of Riccio. The condition on which Murray, Maitland, Athol, Argyl, 
Huntley, and Bothwell promised to use their influence for their pardon on account 
of Riccio’s murder was their joining the conspiracy against the King’s life; and as 
we have seen, Morton, his friends, and followers at Newcastle, joyfully acceded to 
the ‘‘ bond” of Craigmillar. The murderers of Riccio bore a deadly hatred to Darn- 
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crite, was just as guilty in respect to intent as Bothwell, and before an 
English or a New Jersey judge and jury would have been held as 
amenable. In New York, where the application of the law has de- 


; 


ley as a traitor, and one of them, who, in December, 1566, had not been pardoned, 
Ker of Faudonside, put freedom and life at stake in order to feast his eyes upon 
the murder of the King. He rode in the night—9th-10th February—with several 
companions to that suburb of Edinburgh, and after having seen the explosion, re- 
turned back again to the border. If a banished Riccio-murderer risked this, one 
may conclude that the returned ones were ready to do it, particularly as they were 
actual conspirators. This one circumstance points at something which, considering 
the preceding circumstances, is more than probable. 

Kirk of Field lay in the suburb. Since, now, without the slightest doubt, the 
house was surrounded on all sides, the supposition is very ready that the murderers 
of the King did not, all of them, approach it from the city, but that also a part came 
thither from the country; for one could reach the house quite as easily, perhaps 
more easily, from this last direction as from the city, and one was much less likely 
to be noticed. A body of horsemen on their way to the chief city attracted no 
attention, it was a common object. : 

The instance of Ker of Faudonside proves on the one hand that the death- 
hour of the King was exactly known to the individual members of the wide-branch- 
ing conspiracy, and allows one to conclude with certainty, on the other hand, that 
if, beside this Faudonside, other nobles had come from the country to the Kirk of 
Field, they did this, not merely as idle spectators to quench their thirst for revenge 
with the murder-scene, but also with the definite purpose of investing the Kirk of 
Field on this side (South and East), and in case of need themselves pushing in. It 
is possible that Murray’s sudden leaving of Edinburgh on the 9th February was 
connected with this circumstance, and did not come simply from the intention of 
diverting from himself a suspicion of participation in the murder. 


It cannot be doubted from the adduced facts that the murder of Darnley, ex- 
actly as the murder of Riccio, was carried out by a great number of persons, and 
that the subsequent, commonly qccepted, story that Bothwell, with a few subordi- 
nate assistants of the lower rank, accomplished a wildly desperate adventure is 
simply laughable. . . . The fact is entirely lost or forgotten or out of sight that a 
conspiracy of the highest magnates of the state, and of nearly all the Calvinistic 
nobles, had been furmed in December, 1566, and January, 1567, with the closest 
secrecy and entirely independent. .. . 

Binning’s confession shows that Archibald Douglas, John Maitland, the 
brother of the Secretary, and Robert Balfour, the brother of James Balfour, took 
part in the murder. But these were not the only ones. It is almost certain that 
the above-named pair of brothers were with Argyle at the Kirk of Field on that 
night, and Huntley’s participation is quite certain. 

When Bothwell took his trusted servant Paris into the secret, he said, among 
many other things, ‘‘I have Lethington, who is considered one of the best heads in 
this country, and who is the manager of the whole. Besides, there are in the affair 
my brother-in-law Argyle, Huntley, Morton, Ruthven, and Lindsay.’’ The three 
last named were not then in Edinburgh, but probably the three first were, and, as 
we have seen, were at the noticeable visit to the Kirk of Field on the evening of 
the 9th of February. 

That Maitland should be called the ‘manager of the whole” agrees exactly 
with his conduct at Craigmillar, where he showed himself with Murray as properly 
the originator and maker of the conspiracy. It also agrees with the circumstance 
that Maitland recommended the house of Robert Balfour, in the Kirk of Field, to 
the Queen, and indicates that the whole plan of the murder sprang from his brain. 
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generated so low as to make angels weep, Murray might have escaped 
because he was an available candidate and expert in political expe- 
diency. He was like an experienced burglar who “ puts up the job,” 


Again we have another piece of testimony, from which his guilt, indirectly, 
appears. When Morton, at the end of 1572, became Regent, Maitland, who then 
was a warm partisan of the Queen, protested, in a memorial to the new Regent, 
against being declared an outlaw “for a crime whereof he (Morton) knoweth in his 
conscience I was as innocent as himself.’’ Morton answered in the following remark- 
able way: ‘‘ That I know him innocent in my conscience as myself, the contrary 
thereof is true, for I was and am innocent thereof, but could not affirm the same of 
him, considering what I understand in that matter of his own confession to myself 
of before.” 

Laing thinks that Morton alludes to the negotiations which took place between 
Maitland, Bothwell, and Morton, at Whittingham, on the 20th of January, 1567. 
This cannot be. At that time either one of the three named was as guilty as 
the others, since the murder was not yet perpetrated. It is said that Morton was 
persuaded at Whittingham to take part in the murder, which he had previously 
refused to do because the promised written assent of the Queen could not be pro- 
cured. The Earl of Morton had the same idea of guilty that Murray had in talk- 
ing with de Silva. He did not reckon those who concealed a crime, but the actual 
perpetrators only, as really guilty ; he means by the words “‘ by his own confession 
to myself of before’’ not a conference before the murder, but a confession concern- 
ing the commission of it. It was the words ‘of before’? which led Laing into 
error. Without any reason he thinks this ‘earlier’? must mean before the 9th of 
February, 1567, and forgets that Morton spoke these words towards the end of 1572. 
This nice distinction which Morton makes between his participation and that of 
Maitland allows of but one interpretation,—i.e., that Morton had it from Maitland’s 
own mouth that he was present at the carrying out of the crime, and was not, like 
Morton, simply privy to and an abettor of the murder. 

The participation of the Earl of Huntley in the murder is fully substantiated. 
‘‘ As Bothwell,” says Paris, ‘“‘ was about to go the second time to the Kirk of Field, 
Huntley, with two or three servants, came to him,in his chamber. After they had 
whispered a good deal the visitor left, and Bothwell said to Paris, who stood near, 
that Huntley had offered to accompany them, but he did not wish to take him.” 
Huntley was nevertheless at the Kirk of Field that night. Therefore, either the 
wording of this declaration of Paris has been falsified, or Bothwell said this in 
order not to expose his friend before the servant. 

Archibald Douglas, already mentioned as one of the murderers, told Morton, 
after the deed was completed, that he was present at the murder, and went with 
Huntley and Bothwell to the Kirk of Field. 

Undoubtedly Huntley and Douglas were two of those three unnamed noble- 
men in mantles and silk overshoes whom Powrie at one time saw with Bothwell, 
and in any case upon the way to the Kirk of Field. Powrie certainly says, on his 
second hearing, that the same persons came to Bothwell during the unlading of the 
powder,—a lie, which is confuted by the deposition of Morton, and also, as already 
remarked, by the fact that these Lords, during the time the powder was put into 
the cellar, were making a visit to the King. 

According to the deposition of Dalgleish, Bothwell, after the explosion, hastened 
as quickly as possible to his apartments, and, in order to awaken no suspicion, went 
to bed immediately. He had been there but a short time when a certain George 
Hacket entered the chamber for the purpose of telling him the shocking news of 
the murder of the King. With this declaration Powrie’s and Hepburn’s deposi- 
tions exactly agree, with the difference that the latter adds that Huntley also 
came immediately to Bothwell, and the former, that not alone Huntley, but also 
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watches around the corner while the crime is being committed, and 
appropriates the best portion of the plunder, and counseled with the 
conspirators as to getting rid of Darnley, got out of the way when their 


others appeared in the room, and that they all, from thence, betook themselves to 
the apartments of the Queen. These others, then, whose names Powrie, unhappily, 
has not mentioned, were noblemen, without doubt the leagued-lords, and among 
them Argyle and Maitland, who, as was usual with the bearers of high offices in 
Scotland, and just as did Bothwell and Huntley, lived in the royal palace. 

This highly suspicious circumstance allows of only two explanations. If 
individual chiefs of the conspiracy remained that night behind in the palace, they 
knew what the detonation signified, but at the same time they could only guess 
about when the leaders of the undertaking would have got back to the palace ; 
exactly when they could not know, since the murderers, in any case, were careful 
to get back to their apartments as secretly and as unnoticed as possible. 

The meeting of the conspiring Lords in Bothwell’s room, shortly after his re- 
turn to the palace, is so striking that it may be explained by another yet more appa- 
rent conjecture. The Lords hit the time, when Bothwell had slipped home to his 
chamber, so precisely, because that, generally, they themselves could get there no 
sooner, having been at the Kirk of Field, as we know with certainty concerning 
Huntley. 

Of the three in mantles and silk overshoes, whom Powrie saw with Bothwell 
upon the way to the Kirk of Field, two were Huntley and Archibald Douglas. 
Among the masked men (‘certain mussilit men’’) whom Binning mentions was 
the brother of the advocate—J. Balfour,—John Maitland, the brother of the Secre- 
tary, came undisguised. The question is, who was that third nobleman of Powrie’s, 
and who were the other masked men whom Binning saw? A noble murderer him- 
self gives the answer (the already often mentioned Archibald Douglas), in his 
well-known, but yet little studied letter to Mary Stuart in Sheffield during the 
year 1581. 

‘‘The murder,’’ writes Douglas, ‘‘ was carried out by these persons, and took 
place at the command of those among the nobility who signed the league for this 
object ;”’ that is to say, not alone Bothwell and Huntley, but also Argyle, Mait- 
land, and James Balfour took part in the bloody work at the Kirk of Field. That 
third person was therefore Argyle. 

What Douglas here writes is corroborated in fullest measure by other accounts. 
‘When the Laird Hay of Talla was imprisoned in September, 1567, he accused not 
only Huntley as a leader in the murder, but a great number of the most prominent 
lords. 

About Christmas, 1567, a number of Bothwell’s people were taken prisoners in 
the Orkneys, as we are told, twelve or fifteen. Laing doubts this account, which 
we owe to Archbishop Beaton. He thinks that because in January, 1568, there 
were but four of Bothwell’s people executed, there could not have been such a 
number of prisoners, especially since John Hepburn of Bolton was the only one 
among them guilty (of the murder). ; 

The Ear] of Morton, previous to his execution, named only Bothwell, Huntley, 
and Archibald Douglas as actually committing the murder. When he was asked 
concerning the other actors, he said, ‘‘I know none and will accuse none.’’ Proof 
enough that he who through his whole life was one of the most tricky enemies of 
the Queen could very well have named others in addition. 

It then stands established that Bothwell could not have singly carried out the 
murder, and also did not thus carry it out alone. 

Thus viewed the confession of Binning unrolls quite another picture of the 
murder, with the names of other murderers. Binning names not a Hay, Hepburn 
Powrie, etc., but Archibald Douglas, John Maitland, Robert Balfour. Perhaps he, 
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plans were to be carried into execution, and he gave Bothwell a ban- 
quet, in his own house, when the miserable boy-king was a corpse. If 
disinterested and impartial men of ability ever rewrite the history of this 


also, named other murderers of high standing, a circumstance which we owe to the 
probably fragmentary character of his confession. The servant of Douglas could 
name no other persons because he, with his master, Huntley, and the rest, stood 
on the other side of the city wall. Now it was on this side where Huntley, the 
Maitlands, the Balfours, Douglas, and in any case Argyle, also, stood that Darnley 
was strangled. Bothwell, on the contrary, had, from the other side of the city wall, 
gone into the cellar and examined the powder which Hay and Hepburn were guard- 
ing, while his four other servants stood at the point of commencement of the ‘ Thief 
Raw.’’ These circumstances, as already remarked, give the only clue to the fact 
that all Bothwell’s people, both immediately after the murder (when questioned) by 
Ormistoun, and also at a later period, in the presence of death, declared, in the 
most solemn manner, that they hastened away from the Kirk of Field under the 
firm conviction that the King had been killed by the explosion. 

Precisely in the fact, that this most important declaration of the unfortunate 
tools of Bothwell appears with the most perfect agreement in the depositions, lies 
the best guaranty for its truthfulness. The judges of these men had acted much 
more wisely if, instead of disfiguring their depositions by plump contradictions, or 
forcing them to false declarations by the rack, as is the case with the second depo- 
sition of Paris, they had thrown the strangling of the King directly upon Bothwell 
and his people. This the secret tribunal, which consisted of Morton, Maitland, 
Argyle, Huntley, and James Balfour, did not do; and this, perhaps, in order to make 
the mystery of this murder still more mysterious, by directing suspicion upon Both- 
wellonly. But, perhaps, also from the fear that exasperation at too audacious lying 
might bring the other yet living murderers, or the friends of Bothwell, or perhaps 
Bothwell himself, some day to expose the true relation of things. Certain it is that 
the regicides entertained this fear when the Calvinistic noble party split. They 
accused each other mutually (that is, the two parties) of the murder of the King, 
but no one of the accusers (Argyle, Huntley, Murray, Maitland, James Balfour, 
etc.) dared to raise up the veil which lay over the commission of the deed; for had 
any one of those named done so he must have, always, feared that the accusation 
of a personal participation in the act of murdering the King would excite the accused 
to prove the same against the accuser. Each one preferred to pass as a member of 
the conspiracy in order not himself to be named as one of the actual perpetrators. 

As regards the manner of the murder, this one explanation can alone appear 
trustworthy, according to the foregoing facts, namely, that Darnley or his page 
Taylor heard suspicious noises, or possibly, by chance, saw unaccustomed figures 
stealing about at the Kirk of Field: That in an attempt at flight through the neigh- 
boring gardens they ran into the hands of a group of murderers, who were lurking 
about under the leading of Huntley, of Balfour, or of the Maitlands, and of Archi- 
bald Douglas. Without doubt, the short struggle then took place, during which 
the King shouted those cries for help which were heard by some women in the 
neighborhood ; and also, perhaps, the mud and dirt which covered the clothing of 
Archibald Douglas came from his participation in this struggle with the King and 
his page. 


Of the other explanations, that one which Laing (chap. vii.) and Hume (chap. 
xxiv.) represent, viz., ‘‘the King and his page were thrown eighty ells by the ex- 
plosion, without being singed,” is simply laughable. A second, which Hosack (i. 
268) mentions, along with the only true one, maintains, on the ground of a letter of 
W. Drury, is, that the King and his page Taylor were first strangled in the cham- 
ber, and then carried out of doors. This is quite as untenable, for, apart from the 
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time, Murray will not stand forth as a model worthy of imitation, any 
more than some political magnates in this country who have learned to 
pull the wires and command the “ bar’ls” of their accomplices and 
dupes. Murray was a character which is not confined to his era. It 
is “for all time.” Bothwell was a man of his own time, impossible at 
later dates; and yet, nevertheless, in many respects, far superior to his 


surroundings, 
* * K * * * * * 


In the night-time, and then only, placards were posted, and lament- 
ing voices were heard, which, amid the darkness, proclaimed Bothwell 


consideration that such a murder scene in the house would have woke up the ser- 
vants, the murderers, in a business so pressing for haste, would hardly have taken 
the trouble to drag the bodies of the murdered eighty ells away from the house in 
the garden. The circumstance that the fur mantle and slippers of the King, as also 
some pieces of clothing belonging to Taylor, were lying not far from the corpses, 
proves that these articles were hurriedly taken up at the flight, and in the struggle 
were torn from them or lost; for to assume that the pieces of clothing which the 
murdered persons had on were not strewed about the garden until after the struggle 
would be contrary to sense. 

Thus the King Henry was murdered, a sacrifice to the Calvinistic nobles-party 
to the revenge of the Riccio murderers, as well as to his own disrespectful behavior 
to the magnates of Scotland, with whom he should rather have sought sympathy 
and reconciliation than to show them, on every opportunity, his hatred and distrust. 
His murderers were the very persons who, on a ceremonious visit, laughing and 
flattering, surrounded him on the evening of the 9th February, 1567. They were 
those who, a few hours later, in the same night, entered the apartment of his wife 
with signs of the deepest condolence. 

Let us now, in conclusion, review the results so far attained, which we must 
keep steadily in sight for what follows. 

It results from certain reports which were written in the year 1566, and in the 
immediate surroundings of the Queen, that the position of isolation which Darnley 
assumed at that time, in respect to the Court, was a consequence, not of the hatred 
which his Consort is said to have thrown upon him, but a consequence of his enmity 
towards and his mistrust of the royal ministry. Darnley had a deadly anxiety lest 
his yielding wife should some day yield to the pressure of her ministers and amnesty 
the banished murderers of Riccio, whom he had so shamefully betrayed. It is most 
important for us that these things are confessed by the royal ministers themselves 
in a long account, dated 8th October, 1566, to Catharine de Medici, and it is quite 
as important that the Earls Huntley and Argyle, two of the King’s murderers, at a 
later period declared, in a protest against Murray’s usurped Regency, that the death 
of Darnley had been determined on by the chief of the nobility (the royal minister) 
at Craigmillar, because Darnley stood in the way of the pardon of the Riccio mur- 
derers. Out of the conspiracy of the ministers grew a great conspiracy of the 
Nobility. 

Darnley was, like Riccio, a sacrifice to the Calvinistic nobles. 

The murder of the King was eminently a political deed. The King was mur- 
dered by those who, from political reasons, had determined on‘his death at Craig- 
millar, but with the assistance and joint knowledge of-a very great part of the 
nobles. Bothwell passed afterwards for the only murderer, simply because his 
share in the murder was the most certainly known, and because the material 
which furnishes the connected history of the affair had not been at all at any time 
critically examined. 
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and Mary guilty of the murder of Darnley. Since these originated 
with the faithless Morton, the principal accomplice in the crime, it was 
treachery towards Bothwell, and a breach of the agreement or “ Bond,” 
and a lie in so far as he, instead of naming himself, accused Mary Stuart, 
of whose participation in it—whatever her share in it, more or less, may 
have been—he could know nothing. Bothwell, enraged at this, swore 
to wash his hands in the blood of the slanderer if he could ferret him 
out. At all events the Earl was brave enough personally to press for 
an inquiry, and, in the Privy Council, sufficiently bold to sign the order 
for legal proceedings against himself. As a consequence, on the 12th 
April, he was declared free from this suspicion by a court which was 
composed principally of men privy to the murder,—a tribunal of which 
the proceedings have, with justice, always been regarded as a sheer 
comedy. 

It should, however, never be forgotten, that if the proceedings were 
unjust, the blame is not to be laid upon Mary Stuart, since her Privy 
Council had drawn up the form of procedure exactly so that this result 
might follow, and the whole nobility, at that time, agreed with the 
Council; nay, more, the whole Parliament immediately ratified their 
decision. Only Murray got out of the affair by setting off for France 
three days previously thereto. After this events pressed on in more and 
more rapid succession, hastened by Bothwell’s bold and unrestrained 
energy. All, Mary among them, acted like puppets wnder the influence of 
his powerful personality. To Huntley his estates were restored as the 
price of his sister’s divorce from Bothwell. 

The 19th April, at the closing of the Parliament, almost the whole 
of the nobility (under compulsion, as they afterwards maintained,—an 
hundred men by ONE) signed in the Ainslay Tavern a declaration that 
they were convinced of Bothwell’s innocence; that they would defend 
him against every slanderer ; and recommended him as the most worthy 
husband for the Queen. 

If the Queen did not accede to Bothwell’s urging that she should 
marry him at once, this may not have been from disinclination, but be- 
cause she wished to defer the union for a little longer time for the sake 
of decency. He, however, in the feverish haste of disquietude, espe- 
cially because he knew that any delay foreboded danger, determined to 
compel events by audacity, and, with her consent, bear her off on the 
24th of April to his castle at Dunbar. This plan was carried out, and, 
after proceedings hastily instituted, the divorce between himself and his 
wife was declared on the 3d and 7th of May, and he married the Queen 
on the 15th of May, having been first raised to the dignity of Duke of 
Orkney. All this was done in perfect understanding with the entire 
nobility. There is something wild in this extreme haste, yet it should 
not be ascribed to Mary but to Bothwell. The consciousness and the 
conséquences of his action impelled him energetically forward. Darn- 
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ley’s murder had been consummated in order to put aside a phantom 
King in perfect understanding with the “ vast majority” of the highest 
aristocracy. Perhaps from patriotism Bothwell expected to rescue the 
country from boundless confusion, and alas! as the result proved, he 
had only hastened to confirm it. 

Thus Bothwell had now become Consort of the Queen and Lord of 
the land. He stood so high that no one approached near to him. Did 
he now entertain a wish to ascend still higher, and, over the body of 
the infant prince, to open the way to the throne for himself or his de- 
scendants? His enemies maintain that this was so. He certainly wished 
to get possession of the Prince. Was this with an evil design? There is 
not the smallest positive proof or indication to justify such an idea. In 
any case he was already master, and lorded it only too energetically, 
but his highest degree of elevation is also the extreme turning-point, 
the high-tide mark of his henceforth swiftly ebbing fortune. Having 
completed his structure, the building founded on a rotten basis had to 
break up and fall to pieces. His very commanding nature hastened the 
catastrophe. Who knows if the other nobility, his betrayers, could have 
possibly thrown him down if he had bought himself powerful friends 
by bribing or paying them with property confiscated from his enemies, 
as was the rule of the times, or if he had become their obedient instru- 
ment, the tool of a PARTY and not the imperious master of his class, all 
classes? The Scots wanted nothing resembling a real King or ruler, and 
least of all an illegitimate one. Bothwell labored under the fatal error 
of believing he could use an irregularly acquired authority for good 
purposes. Doubtless he foreboded evil without knowing whence it 
would come. Suspicion must have entered his mind. He could not 
have entirely deluded himself into the belief he was to enjoy his acqui- 
sitions in peace, yet he was not meanly cunning enough to make out 
what actually did threaten him. Hence his disquiet, his dark, gloomy 
spirit, which was not natural to him, and this clearly explains—in con- 
nection with the jealousy inseparable from absorbing love—his apparent 
harshness to Mary after the marriage. 

The storm broke suddenly, foreseen but not expected, and surprising 
him when it did come. Already between the 20th and 26th of May 
conferences of the nobles had taken place, with the object of dethron- 
ing the Queen and crowning James VI., who was but a year old. 
They soon signed a “Bond” against Mary and Bothwell. Lord 
Hume, Bothwell’s old enemy, was to lead off. Liberton, in Midlothian, 
was indicated as the rendezvous for the 8th or 9th of June, and all 
this occurred before Bothwell had even demanded the surrender of the 
Prince, whom the Earl of Mar guarded in Stirling. This is the best 
proof that Bothwell’s foes knowingly maintained a falsehood when they 
averred that they rose only on account of Bothwell’s demand for the custody 
of the year-old Prince and solely to protect the royal infant. In one 
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word, the party which elevated Bothwell,—that is, the party of his old 
enemies,—the false Murray, the foul Morton, ce fin renard, to use the 
most expressive phrase of Henry IV., Lethington, let him fall, and he 
fell. In the early part of June the Lords of the Border, Hume, Ker, 
Ferneherst, set themselves in motion. Bothwell issued a proclamation 
against them. Few resorted to his banners. The inhabitants of 
Edinburgh showed a dangerous discontent, so he departed in haste 
with Mary on the 6th June, 1567, for the purpose of going to Both- 
wick and collecting troops, leaving Edinburgh Castle in the hands of 
the double-dyed traitor Sir James Balfour. The City at once received 
Morton and the hostiles. That old wily conspirator was at the head, 
and, according to his party watch-word, the Queen was to be set at 
liberty. From whom? From her husband chosen by the very 
“Bond” now arrayed themselves against him and accepted by her. 
Bothwell had directed his levies to rendezvous at Melrose on the 15th 
June against the rebellious Borderers. The insurgents hoped to 
anticipate the royal rising. They surrounded Borthwick Castle in 
hopes of taking the Royal Pair, but Bothwell escaped, and somewhat 
later the Queen. She flew to rejoin her husband, and both took refuge 
in Dunbar. The insurgents, however, did not pursue, but first made 
sure of Edinburgh, and issued a proclamation on the 11th June that 
the Queen should be separated from Bothwell. Some faithful adhe- 
rents at the same time gathered around her,—from two thousand to 
two thousand five hundred men. Here, again, Fate seemed to offer 
a solution. Had Mary delayed a few days, even her: worst enemies 
admit the Bond against her would have dissolved of itself. But it was 
not to be. Bothwell’s boldness precipitated the event. He thought 
only of conquering by force, but at Carberry Hill they came upon the 
enemy in force, double in numbers to his own. The troops were 
Spiritless, the Queen undecided, Bothwell ardently wished a duel with 
Morton, who evaded it. In the hoary traitor’s stead Lord Lindsay 
presented himself. The Queen forbade the meeting. The negotiations 
of the French ambassador, the promises of the knightly (so esteemed, 
but erroneously, as events proved) Kirkaldy of Grange, determined the 
Queen to give herself up, with full confidence, into the hands of the 
conspirators. Bothwell hastened away, accompanied by a few trusty 
adherents, under an understanding (as is asserted by his detractors) 
with the enemy. How these latter kept their promises and sent the 
Queen on the second day afterwards into prison at Lochleven, and 
forced her to abdicate and later to fly into England, is well known. 
It is the especial business of this consideration to follow out, with ex- 
actness, the final fate of Bothwell. 

The facts are manifoldly distorted; they envelop Bothwell like 
the opaque mists evoked -by a magician, and in them this important 
personage again sinks into deep obscurity. 
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That the conspirators did not at once pursue and get him into their 
power may seem astonishing, but they knew that he had not followers 
enough to make him dangerous, and they did not care to take him at 
once. He might have brought too many things to light. However, 
they concluded on the 16th a new “ Bond” for the prosecution of the 
Earl of Bothwell. Sir James Balfour, his immediate assistant in the 
undertaking, and the actual perpetrator of the murder of Darnley, now 
again threw in his lot among them and joined in their faithless design. 
Bothwell for reasons unknown left Dunbar, put to sea and fled to the 
North, and was finally forced by Fate into Denmark, where he died 
in prison. The particulars of this flight, however, have always been 
given in a very brief and unsatisfactory manner. Let us first hear 


Robertson : 


‘‘ Bothwell fled to the Bishop of Murray, then to the Orkney Islands. Escaping 
thence with few followers he fell into the utmost need, and was forced into a kind 
of life which increased his infamy. He practiced piracy, Kirkland of Grange and 
Murray of Tullibardine being sent against him with some ships, surprised him as 
he lay at anchor. He was beaten, and with one ship fled to Norway. On the coast 
of this country he attacked a vessel. The Norwegians came to its relief, and, after 
a desperate fight, he and his companions were taken and treated as pirates. It was 
only from his being recognized that he was spared the death to which his com- 
panions were condemned. He died in prison, after ten years’ confinement, having 
sunk at last into deep despondency and aberration of mind.”’ 


The true and false is here mingled in the most wonderful manner. 
According to this account, Bothwell died in the year 1577. Chalmers 
gives the year 1576, and many agree with him, but it is incontestable 
that he died in 1575, eight years after his flight. In proof of this, on 
the 24th November, 1575, Danzay, the French ambassador of Henry 
III., in Copenhagen, adds, after he has announced the death of the 
Danish Chancellor, Peder Oxe, who died on the 24th October, “and 
the Earl of Bothwell, a Scotchman, is also deceased.” ® 

Besides this particular misrepresentation, Robertson’s narrative is 
full of errors, accidental or willful. In fact, it has no chronology. 
This is owing perhaps to the very fact that it is founded on the false- 
hoods of Buchanan and Melvil, which have no basis whatever of truth, 
only of virulent consistent defamation. 

It is particularly important to ascertain how long Bothwell re- 
mained in the Scottish waters, and when he was imprisoned in Den- 
mark, If Danish Archives did not help to throw light upon the story, 
all would remain shrouded in darkness. Happily, these offer many 
pieces of information, which, however, have never yet been published 
in connection, and which only became perfectly accessible to Dr. Phil 
A. Petrick because the Keeper of the Archives of the King of Den- 
mark, Privy Conference Counsellor, Dr. Wegener, had the kindness to 


8 This dispatch is for the first time published in ‘‘ Nya Handlingar rorande 
Skandinaviens historia Stockholm,’’ 1824, xi., but it is almost totally unknown. 
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send him, a few years since, a full collection of all the judicial pro- 
cesses, printed and unprinted, then lying in the Royal Danish Archives. 
To him, M. Wegener, as well as to his Excellency the German ambas- 
sador to Denmark, Heydebrand, and de Lasa, especial thanks are due 
for similar assistance. 

Especially valuable are the Minutes of the First Hearing that was 
given to Bothwell before the law officers at Bergen,—first published by 
Bergenhammer, in the translation of the History of Mary Stuart by Von 
Gentz, Copenhagen, 1803. 

This is of 23d September, 1567. His capture cannot have occurred 
long before. Only three months, therefore, have to be accounted for. 
First of all, Bothwell sailed between 30th June and 7th July with 
some (three or five) ships to the North, without being immediately fol- 
lowed (i.e., he was not pursued until after the Outlawry of 26th June), 
accompanied by Lord Hay of Tallow, John Hepburn, and Bartoun,— 
who were subsequently executed 3d January, 1568,—Dalgleish, French 
Paris, and William Murray. Inch Keith was surrendered at the same 
time to the insurgents, but Dunbar held out to the 1st September. 
Bothwell could probably have made himself secure in the latter fortress, 
but he felt himself more free and safer on the high seas. He felt like 
the Douglas of old, “I would rather hear the lark sing (the sea-gull 
shriek) than the mouse gnaw.” At first he repaired to his great-uncle, 
Patrick Hepburn, Bishop of Murray, and passed a while at Spynis 
Castle, near Elgin. Christopher Rokesby, an English spy, proposed to 
Elizabeth’s agent, Throckmorton, to murder Bothwell. Throckmorton 
referred him to Morton. 

He was also with the Earl of Huntley at Strawboggyn in order 
to induce him to take up arms. He did not succeed in rousing his 
brother-in law. Bothwell then hastened on to his Dukedom of Ork- 
ney. Here also treachery was predominant. His own vassal, Gilbert 
Balfour, brother of the Edinburgh traitor, Sir James Balfour, the real 
murderer of Darnley, denied him entrance into his own Castle of 
Kirkwall. Things had now become perilous for him. Bothwell had 
to leave the Orkneys and endeavor to maintain himself in Shetland. 
He was still master of thesea. If Murray is to be believed he issued 
letters of marque; but only a blind enemy, not an impartial searcher 
after truth, can see piracy in this. A state of war existed, and, 
formally viewed, Bothwell’s side of the question was the best, since he 
was not only Consort of the Queen and Duke of the Orcades, or Ork- 
neys, but also Hereditary High Admiral of Scotland. Thus he stood 
with threefold strength in his own proper right. Whether about this 
time he attacked some hostile ships of his opponents is not known, but 
if he did do so he acted in accordance with the laws of war. He 
spared foreigners. ‘There is yet existing in the Danish Archives the 
contract which Bothwell concluded on the 15th August, 1567, in the 
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Harbor of “ Upt Ness,” near Sumborough Head, in Shetland, with the 
Bremen Skipper, Gerdt Hemelengk, whom he found there with his 
vessel, the “ Pelican.” This he hired for two months at fifty crowns a 
month, This hiring or chartering is not contradicted, but corroborated 
by the Certificate of Olav Sinclair, Treasurer of Shetland, to Gerdt 
Hemelengk, made out the 15th September, to the effect that nothing 
had been paid up to that time. Moreover, the petition of Hemelengk 
to the Burgomaster and Council of Bremen, 3d March, 1568, states 
expressly that the Scottish Lord had induced—not compelled—him to 
sell his ship or to hire it out for two months. Such transactions are 
not the proceedings of a pirate. 

The fight between Bothwell and Tullibardine and Kirkaldy is the 
more correctly to be assigned to the last days of August, since, prob- 
ably, in consequence of the result of the encounter,—unfavorable to 
Bothwell,—Dunbar was surrendered to his enemies. Before the 
beginning of August, Bothwell’s pursuers had not started. Kirkaldy 
was present at Lochleven at the time of the Queen’s Abdication, 24th 
July, 1567. It was not determined in the Privy Council at Dunbar, 
at which Morton presided, until after 31st July to dispatch Tullibar- 
dine and Kirkaldy in pursuit of Bothwell. Indeed, the commission 
issued to them is of the 11th August: “To pursue the Earl and his 
accomplices by sea or land, with fire, sword, and all kind of hostility, 
and fence and hold courts of justice wheresoever they shall think 
good.” The Bishop of Orkney, Adam Bothwell, the same who had 
performed Bothwell’s marriage with Mary, and who was one of the 
Lords of Session (i.e., Judges of the Supreme Court of Scotland), 
accompanied them. His co-operation was simply, perhaps, for the 
purpose of having a high judicial officer ready at hand to try and 
sentence and execute the outlawed Earl if he fell into the hands of 
his perfidious enemies. 

Two engagements took place by Bressesund and by Ounst in Shet- 
land. At the first place Bothwell’s men were ashore. They cut the 
cables and proceeded to Ounst. Here, however, only one, not two, of 
Bothwell’s ships were taken, and Tallow, Hepburn, Dalgleish, and 
others were captured, and ata later period executed. But the principal 
vessel, with a smaller one, escaped by reason of Kirkaldy’s ship run- 
ning on a sand-bank and remaining stuck fast thereon. 

This brings this narrative to the ever hitherto befogged story of 
Bothwell’s sojourn in Denmark and Norway. He was there arrested, 
NOT, however, for piracy, but for want of credentials. The whole his- 
tory of this affair—which nevertheless even Mignet repeats—is clear 
ill-natured fable. Buchanan himself does not put it in his history, but 
in his famous Detectio. The whole story is utterly false. Bothwell 
did not attack a ship; the Norwegians did not come to the rescue; he 
was not accused of being a pirate; not one of his companions was 
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indicted and executed. The record of the official trial expressly men- 
tions that Christian Olborrig, Captain of the Danish ship of war 
“ Bjornen,” had detained two merchant vessels (Pinken, Pinks) because 
they had no sort of credential papers aboard. There is nothing in the 
proceedings about “ piracy.” 

What is more and more important to the truth, Bothwell was not 
at first held asa prisoner. Erick Rosenkrantz, Commandant of Bergen, 
allowed him at his request to lodge at a hotel or tavern. He was vir- 
tually free. As he was in a very destitute condition, he looked out on 
going ashore for suitable clothing for himself and for his people. The 
Lady Anne, daughter of one Christopher Thrunndsen, provided it, and 
her he paid with the smaller of his two vessels (Pinks). The larger 
he said was (as has been hereinbefore mentioned) hired Bremen prop- 
erty, and since some doubted this, he left the vessel at Bergen. Bear 
in mind it is not Bothwell who states all this, but the Court and the 
sworn Referees of Bergen to their King, Frederick II. On this account 
the ships were not confiscated, but left at Bothwell’s disposal, the best 
of proof, if any more were seiesived, that he had not been and was not 
detained as a “ pirate.” 

Soon after this Bothwell turns up in Copenhagen, apparently at 
liberty, yet possibly always under some degree of supervision. On the 
12th November, 1567, he writes thence to Charles LX. of France that 
he had spoken to the French ambassador Danzay, and that he desired 
to go to France. In this letter he commends himself to that monarcl’s 
kindness by recalling his ever-faithful services as Chamberlain and Cap- 
tain of the Scottish Guards. The letter appears to be written under no 
feeling of anxiety, and he does not even ask for mediation in favor of 
his being set free, and was, therefore, at liberty. 

It is evident and naturally so that the Scottish government was ex- 
ceedingly desirous of the extradition of Bothwell, whom they had with 
amusing haste declared before the Parliament, 20th December, 1567, 
guilty of high treason,—that is, before the same Parliament which in 
April of the same year with equal weakness had declared him guiltless; 
and it is clearly evident that the Scotch authorities were supported in 
their demand by Elizabeth, the protectress of (her “ Spaniel”) Murray. 
Nevertheless, these requisitions met with no success. In the first place, 
because King Frederick received no guaranty that the trial of Both- 
well—before judges composed of his own actual accomplices in the 
crimes to be considered—would be conducted in an impartial manner ; 
and, in the second place, because the King himself was not persuaded 
of Bothwell’s guilt, the more so in that the Earl was accused only in 
connection with Mary, who appeared to the King to be innocent. The 
negotiations in respect to Bothwell’s extradition become clear enough 
from numerous documents which were exchanged on the subject, and 
which are preserved in the Royal Danish Archives. A portion of these 
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have been printed. They only reveal, however, in a measure, par- 
tially clear ideas when they are gone through carefully in chronological 
order. : 

Even before the 30th September, when Murray, as Regent, wrote 
to King Frederick II., in the name of James VI., from Stirling, con- 
cerning Bothwell’s extradition, Captain John Clark is said to have been 
sent as Envoy to Denmark to obtain either Bothwell’s head or person. 
At all events, the letter of James VI. (Murray’s) to Frederick II. 
treats of this, together with Clark’s instructions of 25th August, 1568. 
Schiern’s date, 1567, must be an error, and the year instead, be 1568. 

The King answered Murray, on the 30th of December, that he 
could not give Bothwell up without great injustice, since the case was 
not clear, and his guilt was not proved. He intended to bring the case 
before the next Assembly of the Magnates in Denmark. Meanwhile, 
he would keep a good and strict watch over him. 

Of the 13th November, 1567, appear the Instructions of Peder Oxe, 
the Chancellor, and of John Friis, as to the conduct to be observed 
towards Bothwell. A letter of Bothwell to Frederick II. fits on to 
this. The reply of Bothwell to Peder Oxe is of 18th November, 1567. 
Under date the 28th December, 1567, is preserved the royal command 
for the incarceration of Bothwell at Malmé. Of the same date a me- 
morial of Peder Oxe to Frederick II. and the answer to this, of 1st 
January, 1568. 

On the 5th January, 1568, Bothwell was still in Copenhagen, but 
at this date imprisoned ; because he, himself, mentions “The contu- 
melies and indignities that I endure in this prison,” whence he ad- 
dressed his first Memorial to the Danish King, and defends himself 
with great skill, even against the accusation as to the murder of 
Darnley. 

This the Bannatyne Club in Edinburgh, 1828, published from a 
copy which Bothwell gave to the French ambassador, Danzay, and 
which is kept in the library of the Royal Castle of Drothingholm, in 
Sweden. Labanoff used a copy, which is preserved by the family of 
d’Esneval, and which is accompanied with some remarks by Bothwell. 
This second exemplar was, perhaps, sent through Danzay to Charles 
IX. of France. 

On the 29th March, 1568, Westminster, Elizabeth wrote to Fred- 
erick II., “ Commissioners will arrive from Scotland in order to extra- 
dite Bothwell;”’ indorsed,. “ Received on the 21st April.” The 
original, in the Royal Archives, is not printed. 

On the 4th May, 1568, Elizabeth urges Frederick II. afresh and 
pretty energetically to consent to the extradition. On the 16th July, 
1568, James VI. wrote to Frederick II. in regard to the approaching 
mission of Clark in regard to Bothwell. By this time Frederick ap- 
pears to have become somewhat uncertain and desirous of obtaining 
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external authority or advice for his action, since he invites, under date 
9th August, 1568, different German princes to furnish their opinions 
as regards the extradition. The answers of the German princes come 
in under the 25th, 27th August, Ist, 11th, 19th September. 

Another letter of James VI. (by Murray), of the 28th August, 
1568, was dispatched to Frederick II., written on the occasion of the 
departure of Axel Wiffert. Clark’s mission was not altogether without 
result. On the 30th October, 1568, he gave a certificate of the receipt 
of Nicholas Howbert (Hubert), called “ French Paris,” and of William 
Murray, both accused of the murder of Darnley. The first was gen- 
tleman in waiting to Bothwell, afterwards to Mary. His examinations 
and declarations under date of 9th, 10th of August, 1569, in St. An- 
drews have been often printed, but they seem to have been tampered 
with. Hubert was executed on the 15th August, 1569. Of the fate 
of William Murray nothing is heard. 

After Clark’s departure, Bothwell’s situation seems to have been 
improved, 1569 ; and no demand for him. He was placed on a respect- 
able footing. Of date 2d March, 1569, appears an official entry regard- 
ing “ velvet and silk for Bothwell.” 

According to Chalmers, Bothwell gave in this year a letter and 
plenary commission (irrevocable power of attorney?) to Lord Boyd 
to declare his assent to the divorce from Mary Stuart. This letter was 
accessible until 1746, among the family papers of the descendants of 
Lord Boyd. About this time the Regent Murray was assassinated in 
Scotland, 23d January, 1570. The Earl of Lenox, father of Darnley, 
was elevated to the office of Regent of Scotland on the 12th July, 
1570, and at once fresh demands were again made for the extradition 
of Bothwell. 

Under date of July 17, James VI. (by Lenox) writes to Frederick 
II., and begs him by no means to free Bothwell out of respect to those 
who desire to represent the Earl as innocent. This was received in 
Copenhagen 7th August. The letter of Peder Oxe and Johan Friis 
to Frederick II. of 22d June, 1570, and Frederick’s answer of 24th 
June, 1570, appear to treat of this advice. - Elizabeth joined in the 
request of Lenox, 3d August, 1570, and as Clark, who had been sent 
out, was represented as being a disreputable person by Bothwell, the 
English Queen became responsible for his honor. To the same pur- 
pose, August, 1570, James VI. (by Lenox) addressed himself to Fred- 
erick II. Nevertheless, as Clark was not deemed reputable, his ser- 
vices appear to be considered useless, and, in December of the same 
year, a special ambassador from Scotland was sent out,—Thomas Bu- 
chanan ; not the Historical writer, but his nephew. He, on the 14th 
December, in a long Latin address, handed in in manuscript on the 
16th December, asks the King, Frederick, for a final extradition of Both- 
well, and under the 31st December, concisely begs the Danish monarch 
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for an answer. The original, not printed, is in the Royal Danish 
Archives. 

Under date 9th March, 1570, the momentous reply of Frederick 
to Thomas Buchanan, as regards the demand that Bothwell should 
either be executed in Denmark or extradited to Scotland, the King 
answers that Bothwell’s guilt is not clear, since the captured Earl de- 
nies participation in the crime of which he is accused ; setting forth that 
he has already been once pronounced innocent in Scotland; and de- 
manding that at proper time he may have judicial trial by battle, or 
else a new legal trial either in Denmark or in Scotland, where the im- 
partiality of the judges can be guaranteed. It is undeniable that Both- 
well’s demands are as just as they are clear, and they afford decisive 
proofs of sense and courage. He likewise requires the same guaranty, 
together with other safeguards (political), that the extradition shall 
create no precedent, before he (himself) will consent to a surrender. 
He desires an answer before the 24th August. Clark, sent out to ob- 
tain Bothwell’s extradition, was now, for his own acts, justly incar- 
cerated, and died in the Danish prison that held his intended victim. 

Buchanan, the Scottish envoy, received this letter on the 12th 
March, and answered it on the 19th. He at once accepted the pro- 
posals, and wished that Frederick II. would himself formulate the 
guaranty, and recounts once more the crimes of which Bothwell was 
accused, among them the abduction of the innocent Queen. Take 
notice that the same parties who were actively protesting her innocence 
in Denmark, accused her in England of participation in the murder of 
Darnley by Bothwell, and of being an accessory to her own abduction 
by the latter. Buchanan states he demands Bothwell’s delivery for 
trial, “ Because he had publicly used force with the Queen, . . . that 
most potent Princess, richly endowed by God with the highest gifts, 
to be regarded among the chief of princes on account of her peculiar 
virtues and rarest endowments both of body and of mind.” He, Both- 
well, “this natural monster,” is said to have enticed [or deluded] her 
“by fascinations, filtres, incantations, and sorcery, with other evil 
arts.” 

In this way the extradition was virtually decided on, and Elizabeth 
did not need, under date of 22d March, 1570, to address a fresh epistle 
to Frederick IT. in which she demands that Bothwell be sent to England. 
But the guarantees to be demanded were not so easily defined in a way 
to content the cautious and honorable King of Denmark, and the friends 
of Mary Stuart employed every means to hinder this. The extradition 
was to take place on the 24th August, Danzay had consented, but La 
Mothe Fénelon, French ambassador of Charles IX. in London, con- 
jured his master under date of 20th June, 1571, most earnestly not to 
permit this to be done. King Charles IX. appears to have concurred 
with his Representative and to have given Danzay such instructions as 
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delayed the dangerous crisis. The letters of Danzay to Charles IX. and 
Catherine de Medici of 2d April, 15th July, and 1st September, 1571, 
are filled with the subject. James VI. (by Lenox, under date of 5th 
July, received 31st July) urges Frederick II. afresh to fulfill his promise. 
The original is printed in the Royal Danish Archives, The thunder- 
storm was gathering dangerously over Bothwell’s head, but proper 
guarantees—for verbal promises amounted to nothing—were not fur- 
nished, and the King does not seem to have once again asked for them. 
Then suddenly—all is silent!—a great gap of four years occurs: the 
extradition did not take place. For what reason? 

On the 4th September, 1571, a fresh murder took place in Scot- 
land. Lenox, the Regent, was killed by [the chivalric (sic)] Kirkaldy 
of Grange, Huntley, and others. Great discords followed. The Earl 
of Mar became Regent, and had enough upon his hands at home to 
prevent his troubling himself about the unfortunate Bothwell. Mar’s 
uprightness—acknowledged by all parties—did not avail to save him. 
He died [by poison (?) suspected] 29th October, 1572. To him as 
Regent succeeded the most dangerous man in Scotland, the Earl of 
Morton; he, who was an accomplice in the murder of the King 
(Darnley), the best of proofs that the general hatred against Bothwell 
was grounded on other and more ignoble motives than a desire for 
justice. -Bothwell now had rest from his enemies. A single letter of 
James VI., 1575, reminds Frederick IT., merely incidentally, of these 
negotiations. The King must have understood that a guaranty for a 
just examination of the case in Scotland was out of the question at this 
time, and have recognized that the accusations against Bothwell were at 
least partially calumnious. Notwithstanding—why is incomprehensi- 
ble—Bothwell did not obtain his liberty. 

Over and above all these false charges Bothwell is said to have been 
accused of the abduction of different respectable young ladies. There 
is nothing of the sort contained in the Danish Archives, and he could 
have been impeached only in Denmark. Thus the latter charges are 
decidedly false. 

Almost all maintain that Bothwell lost his senses in the prison. If 
such had been the case it would not have been wonderful; indeed, if 
true it would present a proof of his active spirit and original nobility 
of soul. That he became subject to melancholy from such a startling 
change of fortune and from regret is not unlikely, but truth compels 
the decision that even this statement is not proved. 

Next in order comes the consideration of the existence of a Testa- 
tament [or Will, so styled] of Bothwell, a statement which he is said 
to have made upon his death-bed. Teulet printed it in French and in 
English. The former was at first published by Keith after a copy con- 
temporary (with the original) in the Scottish College at Paris, which is 
now lost; the latter after a contemporary copy. Teulet considers them 
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false,—founded on very weak grounds. Labanoff proves that a testa- 
ment really did exist. A letter of Foster to Walsingham, 15th June, 
1581, gives evidence of it. In any case the testament was used against 
Morton, when, in 1584, he was proved guilty of the murder of Darn- 
ley, and for this, as well as many other misdeeds, was executed. It 
was forwarded by King Frederick II. to Queen Elizabeth, but not 
made public by her, and its contents kept from the knowledge of Mary. 
At the same time, although Petrick believes that something of the kind 
did exist, the careful Doctor is compelled to pronounce the testimony 
brought forward by Teulet to be spurious, especially so, since the two 
pretended copies of it do not exactly agree. The Parisian version 
makes the “ Paris Brawe von Schloss Vescut” to be present; the Eng- 
lish does not. The French version includes a greater number among 
the murderers of Darnley than the English. According to the latter, 
Bothwell cannot recollect all. In other respects they disagree in many 
points. But of more importance are completely false statements of 
facts. The Confession declares that my Lord Robert, Prior of Holy- 
rood, Earl of Orkney, was among the murderers. He, however, was 
precisely the one who warned Darnley. For the same reason Craw- 
ford could not have been present, since he was a jealous partisan and 
friend of Darnley. Bothwell knew this perfectly well, and would not 
have stultified himself with such errors or inventions. 

That Bothwell should represent himself as practicing sorcery is 
scarcely credible. He is said to have confessed to having abducted 
divers ladies from France, England, Denmark, and Germany. This is 
incredible. If he had done so they must have turned up somewhere, 
and certainly it would have been brought against him and Mary. His 
enemies had not so much delicacy as to be silent respecting such a 
charge if true. As far as Denmark is concerned, it is manifestly dis- 
proved. Again, it cannot be believed that he ever abducted two sisters 
at one time; that he “has deceived tway (two) of the Burgomaster’s 
daughters of Lubeck with many others.” A Burgomaster of Lubeck, 
in those times, was not the man to go unrevenged and sit down 
quietly without making proper reclamation and compelling some wild 
kind of justice most satisfying and satisfactory to himself. 

More weighty, however, than even these improbabilities presents 
themselves in that the writings are dated from Malmé,’ and almost all 
later (even the best) authors agree to make Bothwell die in Malmé, 
1577 or 1576. Bothwell, however, died in Dragsholm, a solitary 
castle on a tongue of land in Northwest Zeeland, in the beginning of 
November, 1575. 


8 Malmé was formerly a place of strength, then belonging to Denmark, now in 
Sweden, on the eastern shore of the Sound (Ore Sund) nearly opposite and east- 
southeast of Copenhagen, but sixteen miles distant. Dragsholm (Draxholm) is in an 
entirely different direction. It is on the same island with Copenhagen, but fifty 
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When he was transported to the prison in Dragsholm has not been 
ascertained, although it was probably after Frederick II., subsequent 
to the end of the year 1571, had made up his mind not to surrender 
him. And, although the tower in Malmé is shown as the place where 
Bothwell died, this is only another instance of how little even the 
natives have been instructed on the subject or know about it. 

Such was the end—dark and almost mythical—of a man who, for 
a time, controlled the fate of Scotland, and who, as the third husband 
of the most beautiful (so esteemed) Queen,—when once he dragged her 
down, along with him, the precipitous pathway of his (or their 
mutual) passions,—exerted a most fatally decisive influence over her. 
Such was the end of the man who just came short of winning the 
Crown, and who not altogether unjustly paid penance for his rapid rise 
by a more rapid fall. He is one of the most noteworthy and instruc- 
tive personalities in history, and his career is especially impressive— 
purely tragic—by reason of the close connection of guilt, greatness, 
daring, and downfall. A change of fortune could in no instance have 
occurred more quickly and decidedly than in his case, and he must 
bear the full responsibility of his deeds. These his best friends do not 
wish to excuse where they do not merit excuse. His great political 
faults were a want of mistrust in believing that his enemies were 
capable of such infernal hypocrisy and mutual change of mind or 
treachery, and a credulity through which he allowed himself to be 
used by these traitors as a tool even against himself, and a moral and 
tragic guilt,—by which he was led to conceive that by a murder he 
would be able to bring about an improvement of affairs, however much 
this may have been needed, in his native country. Conceding all this, 
when, afterwards, ignorance and malicious falsehood seek to distort his 
memory beyond recognition, the real facts of his unhappy life deserve so 
much the more to be brought prominently forward and demonstrated 
with clearness in the light of truth. It is undeniable that he had 
brilliant qualities, mental and physical ; that he possessed an open, liberal 
nature ; that he was of unchangeable fidelity, high-hearted and generous. 
He was not, it is true, without the frivolous characteristics of the 
French and the wilder nature or disposition of a Scotchman of his 
time; pomp-loving and prodigal; a child of civil war; brave and 
ready to fight, yet only inclined for open and violent action, not 
cunning or underhand dealing. He does not rise above his time, but 
he looms up as one of the most powerful in it, a born master-spirit 
whose tragical position lies in that it stirred him up to take by force 
what seemed to be or was eventually denied him by Fate, and in that 
he thought by a crime—which can be proved to have been the only one 
of his life—to restore peace to his deeply disturbed country. He is a 
miles at least to the west by north. To confound the two places is either the result 
of utter ignorance or else of intentional misrepresentation. 
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speaking proof that even to the greatest such a deed of violence can 
eventuate only for evil. In any event, he is worthy of a far better 
remembrance in history than that which is allowed to him. The 
verdict against him is utterly baseless, although up to this very day 
calumnies, repeated with virulence and anxious care, have been allowed 
to distort and conceal the facts in regard to him. That bitter wrong 
has been done to James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, can be shown 
from original authorities hitherto disregarded or kept out of sight, and 
whoever has read with care this vindication of the brave Earl must be 
convinced that amid the black flock of ravenous Scottish nobility in 
the sixteenth century, he appears, as Dr. Petrick observes, like that 
rara avis, a White Crow. 

In conclusion, the verse (13) of Psalm Ixvii. might justly, in 
many respects, be applied to the third husband of Mary Stuart, that 
“Though ye have lain among the pots,” or, as the Walloon Commen- 
tator, Martin, translates it, “amid cinders and refuse,—the aristocratic 
generation among and with whom he had to act,—ye shall be [or 
appear] as the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her feathers of 
yellow gold.” 

J. WaTTs DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 


Vou. VII.—No. 4. 
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PRESENT METHOD OF APPOINTMENT AND 
PROMOTION OF NON-COMMISSIONED 
AND COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN 
THE GERMAN ARMY: 


THERE are five different grades of non-commissioned officers in the 
German army : 

1st. Unteroffizier, or non-commissioned officer, properly so called, 
performing duties similar to those of corporals in other armies. 

2d. Sergeant: a sergeant. 

3d. Vice-Feldwebel, or Vice- Wachmeister, according to the arm. 

4th. Feldwebel, or Wachmeister : orderly sergeant. 

5th. Porte-Epée-Fahnrich: ensign porte-€pée, or aspirant officer? 

The grades of Vice-Feldwebel and Vice-Wachmeister have existed 
only since 1873. The incumbents are assistants to the orderly ser- 
geants in the performance of their duties. - 

Besides the classes mentioned, there are various others among the 
German troops; the designations apply to special employments, and 
not to distinct grades ; for example, Fourriers, or non-commissioned offi- 
cers charged with issues to troops and with their quarters; Capitaines 
darmes in foot-troops, and Quartier-maiters in the cavalry, non-com- 
missioned officers in charge of the clothing and the supervision of the 
workmen among the troops; Fewrwerker, or artificers in the artillery ; 
Zahlmeister, or accountants, charged with the administration of pay- 
ments, ete. 

In the infantry, about one-fourth of the non-commissioned officers 
come from the “ non-commissioned officers’ schools,” of which there are 
at present nine in the empire. These schools receive volunteers who 
are less than twenty years of age, and consequently not yet called out.’ 

1 Translated from the French. 

* The word porte-épée means in German sword-knot ; the grade of ensign porte- 
épée must then be understood as applied ta an ensign wearing an officer’s sword- 
knot, but without the sword. 

8 A school preparatory to these schools was established at Weilborg in 1877. 
Young men of fifteen years of age and upwards, who are intended for non-com- 
missioned officers, are received there; they follow a course of instruction varying 
from two to three years, according to the degree of previous information, and must 
then pass through the regular non-commissioned officers’ schools. 
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They pass three years there, after which they are distributed among the 
various regiments with the rank of non-commissioned officer. They 
are obliged to remain six years in active service after leaving the schools. 

The non-commissioned officers of the other arms and those of the 
infantry that do not come from the schools are soldiers who have en- 
listed after three years’ service, and have been promoted on re-enlistment.* 
In Germany it is the rule not to promote an enlisted man until he has 
served three years; however, in practice, as the number of men from 
the schools and from re-enlistments does not suffice ordinarily to fill all 
the vacancies, soldiers of the first class (Gefreite, that is, exempt from 
certain duties) are appointed, though having served less than three 
years. 

It is only exceptionally and as a reward for distinguished bravery in 
action that German non-commissioned officers are promoted officers. 
Appointments of this kind are so rare that it may be laid down asa rule 
that a non-commissioned officer cannot hope to receive a commission. 
He is content with his position, and is looked up to by the mass of the 
people. Such is not the case, however, with the Porte-Epée-Fahnrich. 
This category of non-commissioned officers is entirely distinct from the 
others. The Porte-Hpée-Fiahnrich are, in fact, all aspirant officers, 
and the rank that they hold is the first step that all must take who de- 
sire to enter the corps of officers of the German army. This grade is 
conferred, in proportion to the number of vacancies, on young men who 
have been six months in active service, who can produce a certificate of 
excellence in studies from certain specified seats of public instruction, or 
who have passed successfully a prescribed examination before a military 
commission sitting at Berlin. In order to be admitted to this examina- 
tion an applicant must be either a cadet or must have enlisted as an 
avantageur ; that is, as an aspirant to the position of an officer, and as 
a claimant, by this title, to the enjoyment of certain privileges attach- 
ing to this particular condition. These privileges vary according to the 
corps ; a certain latitude is allowed to the colonels in the treatment of 
the avantageurs, who are in principle only enlisted men. 

In Germany the term cadet is applied to a student at the military 
schools that have been established to insure the filling of vacancies 
among the officers of the army. These schools are nine in number, 
of which seven are in Prussia, one at Dresden for the Saxon army, and 
oneat Munich for the Bavarian army. Of the seven Prussian schools, 
six are only primary ; they do not finish the education of their scholars, 
who, at fifteen years of age, are all sent to the principal school estab- 
lished at Lichterfeld. The cadet schools all receive the pupils at ten 
years of age and upwards ; the latter can enter only after an examina- 
tion whose scope varies with the age of the applicant. Although these 


4 The instruction of such candidates for non-commissioned officers is carried on 
in the regimental schools organized at the headquarters of the different regiments. 
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schools have a military organization, the time spent there is not counted 
as effective service; consequently, at the expiration. of the required 
number of years of study, the cadets are distributed among the regi- 
ments of the different arms of the service, where they commence by 
serving six months as enlisted men under the same conditions as the 
avantageurs. 

Once that they have been appointed Porte-Epée-Fahnrich, the as- 
pirant officers, whether cadets or avantageurs, must pass through one of 
the war schools (Kriegsschulen) of the German empire in order to be 
promoted officers. It is only after five months’ service at least with the 
rank of ensign porte-épée, and, consequently, after eleven months of ac- 
tive service, that they can be sent to the war schools. There are nine 
of these schools ; the course of studies is from nine to ten months. On 
leaving, the students go to Berlin to undergo before the military com- 
mission sitting in that city a new examination that decides their fitness 
for the grade of second lieutenant. But before promotion they must 
stand another test: they must be accepted by the corps of officers that 
they desire to join. In each regiment the officers assembled, with the 
colonel presiding, decide upon the suitableness of the candidate as re- 
gards character, honor, social standing, ete. Finally, for the special 
branches, artillery or engineers, officers must pass through the school 
of application at Berlin, where the duration of the course is two years, 

The general rules that have just been given for obtaining an offi- 
cer’s commission admit of an exception in the case of the best scholars 
of the cadet schools at Lichterfeld, at Dresden, and at Munich. These, 
instead of being sent into the ranks at the expiration of the ordinary 
course, can remain in the three schools, where they form special sections, 
whose studies are the same as at the war schools, On completion of 
the course, the cadets can present themselves for examination for offi- 
cers. Those who pass with distinction are, as a special reward, imme- 
diately appointed second lieutenants, thus obtaining a commission 
without passing through the ranks, or having their names submitted to 
a vote of the officers of the regiment that they wish to enter. These 
privileges, however, are granted each year only to a very limited 
number of the nobility. 

The hierarchy of the officers comprises six grades: 

1st. Second lieutenant. 

2d. First lieutenant. 

3d. Hauptmaun or Rittmeister, according to the arm,—captain. 

4th. Major commanding a battalion or squadron. 

5th. Oberstlieutenant, or lieutenant-colonel. 

6th. Oberst, or colonel. 

In general, promotion takes place only by seniority. This obtains 
in each regiment for subaltern officers up to and including the grade 
of major, and throughout the army after that grade. To equalize as 
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far as possible the chances of advancement to the rank'‘of major, officers 
are often changed from one regiment to another, principally in the grade 
of captain. 

It must be observed that the rule of advancement by seniority is 

not absolute. The German army has, in fact, no law of promotion. 
This is regulated only by the will of the sovereign; that is, by the 
direct head of the army ; but, in practice, to a great extent by traditional 
customs carefully maintained. Frequently, an officer who is deemed 
unfit for promotion is passed over when his turn by seniority arrives ; 
usually, such officers retire with a pension, or resign if they have no 
claim to retired pay. On the other hand, officers of the staff are often 
advanced out of turn in the staff itself, but only to the grades of captain 
and major. After arriving at a majority, officers of the staff have no 
more rapid promotion than those of the line, since promotion from that 
grade takes place throughout the army. 

Finally, the emperor has always reserved the right to advance out 
of turn officers whom he deems worthy of an exceptional distinction. 
He makes, however, little use of this right, and chiefly in favor of the 
princes of the realm. 

We must bear in mind that in the German army the function is not 
a necessary consequence of the rank, thus: lieutenant-colonels often 
command battalions, and majors companies; conversely, both can also 
be placed at the head of regiments. Colonels are frequently in com- 
mand of brigades; lieutenants of companies. Before appointing an 
officer to a higher grade, he is often intrusted with the corresponding 
command for some time, the rank itself being conferred later. From 
this arises the custom of adding the designation of the function to the 
rank proper, thus: first lieutenants, Compagnie-Fiahrer (commanding 
companies) ; these officers are not temporarily, but permanently in charge 
of companies. 

Among the general officers there are four grades : 

Ist. Major-general, or general of brigade. 

2d. Lieutenant-general, or general of division. 

3d. General of infantry or cavalry, according to original arm of 
service, commanding an army corps. 

4th. Général-Feldmaréchal, or marshal. 

There are at present five field-marshals,—the Prince Imperial, 
Prince Frederic Charles of Prussia, Count von Moltke, Baron von 
Manteuffel, and Marshal Herwarth von Bittenfeld. Five other gen- 
eral officers have the rank of marshal, but they bear other titles. Prince 
Charles of Prussia and Prince Luitpold of Bavaria have both the title 

Feldzengmerster- Général (general of artillery) ; the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Prince Frederic of the Pays Bas, and Prince Augustus 
of Wiirtemberg, have the title of Colonel-General. 
When the German non-commissioned officers leave the active army 
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they pass with their rank into the reserve or landwehr, according to 
their age, and thus serve to constitute a reserve of non-commissioned offi- 
cers that can be drawn upon in case of mobilization.’ But this reserve 
is also formed from other sources. In the first place, it contains those 
that come from the volunteers for a year (einjihrige Freiwillige), who 
can be appointed non-commissioned officers of the reserve at the expi- 
ration of their year of service if they can pass a specified examination. 
In the second place, every year, when the contingents are returned to 
their homes, there are designated among the men who pass from the 
active army to the reserve a certain number of candidates to be pro- 
moted non-commissioned officers, if necessary in case of mobilization. 

The officers of the reserve and of the landwehr are recruited, first, 
from the officers who have resigned from the active army, and, second, 
by the promotion to the grade of second lieutenant of those volunteers 
for a year who have obtained a non-commissioned officer’s warrant at 
the expiration of their service, and who have also been recommended 
for officers after an additional service of two months. This service is 
performed at the request of the candidates, and under conditions estab- 
lished by the military authorities according to circumstances, It is also 
necessary for the officers of the reserve or of the landwehr, as for those 
of the active army, to be accepted by the officers of the regiment that 
they wish to enter. 

By a decree dating from the end of 1877, a new grade, Feldwebel- 
Lieutenant, intermediate between that of first sergeant and second lieu- 
tenant, was created in the landwehr. This rank can be conferred upon 
former non-commissioned officers of the army without consulting the 
officers of the regiment to which they are assigned. Those who hold 
the rank perform the duties of a second lieutenant, and receive the al- 
lowances, but they form no part of the corps of officers proper; the 
highest in rank among them ranks after the junior second lieutenant. 

Independently of the officers of the reserve and of the landwehr, 
Germany makes use of a third class to complete her cadres in case of 
mobilization. They are those who are said to be at the disposal (zur 
Disposition) of the commander-in-chief of the army. They are usually 
ex-officers, generally retired, who have obtained as a special favor, on 
leaving the service, permission to remain connected with the army in- 
stead of being relegated to civil life, and who bind themselves to resume 
active service in case of war. In exchange, they have the right to wear 
their uniform, with some slight modifications. This right in Germany 
is a matter of importance, if we bear in mind the prestige and the con- 
sideration that surround the uniform. The employment of these differ- 


5 Every man in the active army must serve three years with the colors ; he then 
goes into the reserve, where he passes four years; then into the landwehr for five 
years. After this he is put down in the landsturm, where he owes service until 
forty-two years of age. 
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ent categories of officers rests entirely with the commander-in-chief, who 
can, if necessary, assign them to the active army, the landwehr, the 
landsturm, or to any of the special duties that war may require. It is 
to be noticed, also, that officers of the active army can be called upon 
to serve, in case of mobilization, in the landwehr, or in any other 
position. 

The officers of the reserve and of the landwehr can be promoted. 
The first class, who take rank with the officers of the active army in the 
corps to which they belong, are promoted at the same time with the 
officers of the active army, who stand next above them. Those of the 
landwehr are advanced only among themselves and by seniority. 


O. B. MircHam, 
Tieutenant of Ordnance. 
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THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
NATIONAL GUARD. 


AN important incident in the history of the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania was the late tour of duty by the entire division at Camp John 
Fulton Reynolds, at Lewistown, Pennsylvania, beginning Saturday, 
August 5, and ending Saturday, August 12. 

The reorganization of the Guard concentrates the troops of the State 
into one division of three brigades, the First, commanded by Brigadier- 
General George R. Snowden, headquarters at Philadelphia, and made 
up of the First Infantry, Colonel Theodore E. Wiedersheim ; Second, 
Colonel Robert P. Dechert; Sixth, Colonel John W. Schall; Third, 
Colonel Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr.; State Fencibles’ Battalion, Major 
John W. Ryan; Gray Invincibles, Captain John T. Kennard ; First 
Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry, Captain E. Burd Grubb ; and Wash- 
ington Troop, Captain B. F. Bean ; in all, 2571 officers and men. 

The Second Brigade, General James A. Beaver commanding, with 
headquarters at Bellefonte, consisting of the Fifth Infantry, Colonel T. 
Burchfield ; Tenth, Colonel A. L. Hawkins; Fourteenth, Colonel J. 
H. Gray ; Fifteenth, Colonel P. B. Carpenter ; Sixteenth, Colonel John 
A. Wiley ; Eighteenth, Colonel P. N. Guthrie; and Sheridan Troop, 
Captain S. W. Jones; a total, of officers and men, of 2385. 

The Third Brigade, General J. K. Sigfried in command, head- 
quarters at Pottsville, composed of the Fourth Regiment, Colonel T. 
H. Good; Eighth, Colonel J. P. 8. Gobin; Ninth, Colonel G. M. 
Reynolds; Twelfth, Colonel A. H. Stead; Thirteenth, Colonel H. M. 
Boies; and unassigned company of infantry, Captain S. B. Russell ; 
summing up 2999; making, with artillery, commander and staff, the 
total strength of the division in round numbers 8200, of which over 
86 per cent. was present incamp. The brigade per cent. present was— 
First Brigade, 89.2; Second, 89.5; Third, 83.8; and the regimental 
percentage of attendance being between 82.3 for the Ninth Regiment, 
which was the lowest, and 95.6 for the Eighth, the highest. 

The division is commanded by Major-General John F. Hartranft, 
and this is the first time since the reorganization that the command as 
a whole has been encamped together. 
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In 1880, and again in the following year, brigade encampments 
were held, so that the troops were not, therefore, entirely new to camp- 
life and its requirements; but this being the first division camp under 
the present system, in so far gave it the nature of an experiment. Con- 
sidered as such, it was undoubtedly a success, inasmuch as it afforded 
valuable information in relation to the Guard which could be arrived 
at in no other way, and which cannot fail to be of importance to the 
authorities of the State. This information may be said to consist— 
first, as to the time required to throw such a body of men gathered 
from all parts of the Commonwealth upon one given point; secondly, 
the amenability of such numbers of the militia to discipline when so 
gathered ; and, thirdly, at what cost to the State the troops could be pro- 
vided for, and with what success. 

The encampments of previous years had abundantly proved what 
could be done by brigades acting alone, and the statistics are numerous 
and satisfactory regarding them; this was to show what could be ac- 
complished by the division as a whole. In regard to the first deduc- 
tion, it was shown that all the troops were concentrated at Lewistown 
in less than eight hours, and this when no especial energy was given to 
their transportation, such as it would receive in the event of any danger 
requiring their presence. In reference to the second, it was found that 
the behavior was good, and not prejudicial, as a whole, to the character 
of the Guard, or such as would not be found in an equal number of 
soldiers so situated; and as to the third, it may be said that although 
at first there appeared evidences of a want of thorough system, yet these 
subsequently disappeared, and the provisioning became before the camp 
ended regular, sufficient, and complete. 

The cost was rather above that of the brigade encampments. Thus, 
in 1880, the average cost of rations per man per day was 19.58 cents 
for the First, Second, and Third Brigades, and for the Fourth and 
Fifth, 18.88 cents. In 1881 the cost was 18.6 cents for the First, and 
16.7 cents for the Second Brigade, while at the encampment under re- 
view the figures were 20.5 cents per man per diem. This is accounted 
for by increase in prices over those ruling during the other years. 

The rations issued consisted of fresh and salt beef, fresh and hard 
bread, and such vegetables as are appropriate to like occasions, and 
authorized by the usage of the regular army. They were plentiful in 
quantity and excellent in quality, so that there were no complaints con- 
cerning them. 

Considered, therefore, as an experiment, from which important re- 
sults have been obtained, the camp was valuable; but whether it is 
expedient to make the encampments of the future divisional, or even to 
have them except at rare intervals, is a question which calls for delib- 
erate thought. There is, of course, no one who has the best and truest 
interest of the Guard at heart who would advise abandoning encamp- 
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ments, for the advantages are patent and acknowledged ; hence it would 
be better to have the Guard encamped as a division every yale rather 
than not encamp it at all. 

But there are some, and the writer is one of them, who consider 
that troops can be better taught those things for which they go into 
camp where the battalions are limited in number, and better controlled 
and supplied where the authority is more direct. And when to this is 
added the fact that brigade encampments are far less expensive, the sub- 
ject, it seems, does not call for much further debate. 

There are very few indeed who are not glad that a divisional en- 
campment has been held, because every encampment produces an im- 
provement, and, apart from what has been demonstrated by this one, 
it is eminently fitting that the history of the Guard in Pennsylvania 
should be able to allude to such an event, characterized as it has been 
by such success, as well as because of the manifest advantages of bring- 
ing the various officers and men together at least once, all actuated by 
a common duty for a common good. But when the same lessons can 
be taught, and in a better and more expeditious way, in brigade en- 
campments,—for the routine of duty becomes more complicated and 
onerous with proportionate increase of numbers,—we are of opinion that 
brigade encampments will be found to be of greater use. 

For the same reason,—that is, with an eye to the efficiency of the 
Guard,—encampments by brigades are preferable to encampments by 
regiments, because regimental drill and duty can be learned in encamp- 
ments of brigades, but the battalion manceuvres in brigade drill cannot 
be taught in encampments of regiments alone. Hence the brigade should 
be the unit of encampments, because allowing more scope for what is 
most useful, and as affording opportunities for instruction in those 
higher branches of the tactics than can be acquired in camps devoted 
solely to regimental drill. Drills by the division are not expected, or, 
indeed, are they necessary on the part of State troops, even were it 
likely to secure ground sufficiently large and level, or probable to get 
the means of procuring it. Until the State owns a camping-ground of 
its own, one great facility for encampments will be wanting. 

When the extent of the State is considered, and the diffuse way in 
which the troops are naturally scattered over it, the selection of any 
place possessing the requirements of a camp, and appropriately situated, 
will necessarily be one of much difficulty. Nevertheless, some regular 
location owned by the State, at a point as nearly as possible equidistant 
from all the regimental headquarters, is a necessity which annually 
must force itself upon those in authority. Such a place, at which 
could be permanently erected buildings suitable for the purposes of the 
quartermaster’s and commissary’s departments, kitchens, pumps, stables, 
and such other things as are necessary, would in many ways remove the 
inconveniences to which the Guard are now compelled to submit. Ex- 
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cept during the few weeks it would be needed for the purposes of en- 
campments, it could be let out for such use as would be appropriate. 

The State appropriation of two hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
per annum for the maintenance of its troops, if judiciously expended, 
is ample for their more pressing wants, but until greater facilities for 
the transportation of rations, forage, and so forth within the limits of 
the camp are supplied, by the purchase and proper care of a well- 
organized wagon-train, one very great want which would add mate- 
rially to the comfort of the soldiers will not be satisfied. Unless 
division encampments are to be held, a train of four wagons would be 
sufficient, because the different brigades, encamping in succession, as 
last year, could have the use of them in turn. If, however, the troops 
are to be encamped again as a division, certainly not less than twelve 
teams would be necessary, and the want of such was very seriously felt 
during the existence of Camp Reynolds. Such a train, in charge of a 
competent wagon-master and assistants, all regularly enlisted, would be 
invaluable, not only on account of the saving to the State, but because 
having these men so employed, with no other duties at such times and 
no other interests to serve, would obviate the disadvantages which will 
always arise where people not of the Guard are hired, with their usual 
intent of making the most money by the least performance of work. 
Horses could be engaged for the duration of the camp. 

The equipment of the Guard, being the uniform of the regular 
army, is soldierly in appearance and comfortable in use, if we except 
the cap, which is ill-advised, being for summer use, when the encamp- 
ments are naturally held, a serious discomfort, if not a positive injury, 
tothemen. They areno protection from the sun or rain, are close, heavy, 
and hot, not ventilated or particularly beautiful, or suited at all to our 
climate, and the continuance of them is more surprising when it is re- 
membered that a board of officers was duly convened to report upon the 
adoption of a more suitable article. This board, composed of gentlemen 
well qualified for the performance of the duty intrusted to them, very 
speedily reported in favor of the much more appropriate helmet; but 
there the matter rested, as so many other important things do which 
require prompt attention, and it seems likely that the Guard will be 
obliged to continue to encounter the suns and rains of future ne 
ments as ill-provided as before. 

The health of the camp was good, which will always be the case 
when camping-grounds are selected with care and judgment, as this 
one was. On the left bank of the Juniata River, in a part of the State 
celebrated for its scenery, on hills high and wholesome, with woods and 
water close at hand, but not too near, all went to make up a camping- 
ground in every way desirable, and one which it might be difficult to 
excel, The formation of the camp was by divisions, and the long rows 
of glistening tents seen through the trees, or the sweep of the hills cov- 
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ered with canvas, lent an additional charm to the beauty of the land- 
scape. 

The hygienic condition of the camp was of course a matter of great 
attention on the part of the division surgeon, and it is largely owing to 
his care and the active support which he received from the brigade and 
regimental surgeons that the camp was as healthy as it was. Most of 
the cases calling for attention were such as are caused by indiscretions 
in diet, and readily yielded to simple remedies. During the entire en- 
campment there were in all 557 cases of sickness, of which some forty 
odd were treated in hospitals. This aggregate is made up as follows : 
diarrhea, 372; heat prostration, 100; injuries, 23; indigestion, 26 ; 
malaria, 36. 

Of course, where so many regiments were congregated, and from so 
many different localities, it is natural that there should be gradations 
of perfection in cleanliness, but it is recording a simple fact to say that 
for neatness, as well as for the military precision with which it was laid 
out, the First Brigade camp certainly bore the palm. The best camp 
of the division was undoubtedly that of the State Fencibles Battalion, 
it being a very model of cleanliness, and a credit in every way to its 
officers and men. 

The duties of the encampment were frequent, but not more so, per- 


haps, than should be in one so entirely devoted to instruction. The 
order was,— 


For the First Brigade. 


Saturday, August 5, 4 to 6 p.M., battalion drill. 
Monday, August 7, 4 to 6 p.M., brigade drill. 

At 6 P.M., review by the major-general. 
Wednesday, August 9, 9 to 11 a.M., battalion drill. 


For the Second Brigade. 


Monday, August 7, 9 to 11 A.M., battalion drill. 
Tuesday, August 8, 4 to 6 P.M., brigade drill. 

At 6 P.M., review by the major-general. 

Thursday, August 10, 9 to 11 A.m., battalion drill. 


For the Third Brigade. 


Tuesday, August 8, 9 to 11 a.m., battalion drill. 
Wednesday, August 9, 4 to 6 P.m., brigade drill. 
At 6 P.M., review by the major-general. 
Thursday, August 10, 4 to 6 P.M., battalion drill. 


At other times there were various company, battalion, artillery, and 
brigade drills, 
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The First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry occupied the week, 
while the other troops were in camp, by marching, fully equipped, and 
with a train of four wagons carrying rations, forage, and stores, from 
Lewistown to Philadelphia, a distance of one hundred and seventy 
miles, which they accomplished with much credit to themselves. After 
being inspected on Saturday afternoon, August 5, the line of march 
was taken up, and successfully conducted in all things as if in the pres- 
ence of an enemy, until it terminated at the company’s armory on the 
morning of the following Saturday. Men and horses arrived in good 
condition, and thus proved their ability for active service. 

On Tuesday, August 11, at four o’clock P.M., the whole division 
was reviewed by His Excellency the Governor, and presented a sight 
which will not readily be forgotten by those who had the good fortune 
to witness it. The division formed three sides of a square, the brigades 
being in line of masses; and the Governor, major-general, and staffs, 
having ridden down the lines of each in succession, took position at the 
reviewing post, which was opposite the centre of the square. The dif- 
ferent brigades having formed column of companies, in that order 
marched past, and in a way highly creditable to their efficiency. 

The following order shows how the day was divided : 


Reveille (onegun) . . 6.00 a.m. | Drill . : ° ‘ - 4.00 P.M. 
Police call . ‘ - ,»« 6.80 4.m. | Drill, recall . ; 4 . 6.00 P.M. 
Breakfast . 5 ‘ . 7.00 a.m. | Dress parade ; : - 6.30 P.M. 
Surgeon’scall . ‘ . 7.80 a.m. | Supper. ; 7 ‘ - 7.00 P.M. 
Guard-mount. ‘ . 8.30 4.M. | Retreat (one gun) r . Sunset. 

Drill . : z “ . 9.00 a.m. | Tattoo. ° ° ; . 9.00 P.M, 
Drill, recall . . ; - 11.00:4.m. | Taps . . . : - 10.00 P.M. 


Dinner. - 12.00 m. 





There were roll-calls at reveille, retreat, and tattoo. The drills 
showed improvement on those of last year, indicating attention to 
armory exercises during the intervening time. Not enough attention, 
however, is paid to instructions in sentry duty, and we cannot too 
strongly call the attention of company commanders to the great neces- — 
sity of thoroughly teaching their men this very important duty. It 
can be taught in the armories, although not so well, of course, as in 
camp, and should form part of every drill, even if the majority of the 
company has to stand at parade-rest, while men are posted at con-. 
venient parts of the room to be instructed as sentinels. Those who do 
not participate could listen to the instructions given. 

The target practice, for which provision was made and availed of, 
was, we think, of little value, as the actual firing-off of cartridges is not 
only useless but an extravagance while troops are uninstructed in the 
rudiments, such as the principles of aiming and firing. In the absence 
of this, it is not to be wondered at that the firing was wild and ragged. 
This, with sentry duty, already alluded to, are the weak points of the 
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Guard, as shown by the encampment just closed, and have not kept pace 
with the improvement in the drills and the manual of arms. It may 
be said, and with apparent truth, that every use of the musket, whether 
well and properly performed or not, is of benefit, as it tends to familiar- 
ize the men with its capacities. But we are of opinion that the use of 
cartridges, while it may be of service in teaching troops how to explode 
them, is, nevertheless, too expensive a mode of training, particularly 
when the proper mode of discharging the piece can be taught without 
them. The actual loading and firing of the musket is the last lesson 
which can be taught to men already instructed in the way it should be 
discharged ; and because it is the last, so it should not be taught until 
the previous lessons which naturally lead up to it have been thoroughly 
and carefully instilled. The English marksmen who recently arrived 
in New York have an aiming drill, which they practice some ten or 
fifteen minutes every morning, and which will be found to be of incal- 
culable benefit to all who are desirous of becoming proficient with the 
rifle, and to that end we very urgently call it to the consideration of 
the Guard. A target is drawn on the wall or other suitable place, the 
size it would appear at the distance at which it is supposed to be from 
the marksman,—that is to say, if the drill is at six hundred yards, then 
the target is drawn as large as the target appears at that distance. The 
marksman then stands at three or four feet from it, snaps his piece, not 
charged, of course, and carefully notes the distance and direction which 
the pull of the trigger has deflected the point of the muzzle from the 
centre. It will readily be seen what accuracy this training must even- 
tually produce. 

The statute prescribes that during these encampments the adjutant- 
general of the State shall inspect the troops, and this having been done 
regularly heretofore, was not likely to be slighted in this encampment. 
The inspections of arms showed the pieces to be generally in good order, 
with the exception of the interior of the barrels and the bayonet scab- 
bards, to which company officers should more carefully direct the notice 
of their men. The clothing, tents, and so forth were in very fair order 
and condition. 

The War Office having directed that an officer of the regular army 
be detailed to visit the encampment and report upon the state of the 
Guard, General Hancock selected Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Hall, 
captain in the Tenth Infantry, for that purpose, who remained during 
the week the troops were in camp. The intelligence which he brings 
to the treatment of all matters relating to his profession, the full and 
complete opportunities which were freely given him for the purposes 
of his visit, afford him every means for a just and thorough critique on 
the condition and abilities of the troops of this State. In judging of 
them he will, we have no doubt, properly keep in view the fact that he 
was in an encampment of men not trained to the constant practice of 
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arms, and who are citizens before they are soldiers, and whose callings 
as citizens are paramount to their military duties. 

In all things, then, it should be, and doubtless is, a matter of sin- 
cere congratulation that the camp was so successful and profitable, and 
the time and attention given to it by all who attended it officially are 
not to be looked upon by any means as lost. When it is remembered 
who constitute the Pennsylvania National Guard; when the fact is 
taken into consideration that it is formed of men every one of whom, 
or certainly an immense majority, is engaged in some occupation, trade, 
profession, or calling by which he derives the means of support, and in 
comparison with which the remuneration he receives for his tour of 
duty is ridiculously inadequate; when it is considered how poorly he 
can often afford the time which is necessary to devote to these encamp- 
ments, it is certainly q matter of praise that the attendance is as full as 
it is. 

The duties of a guardsman on most occasions, and especially in 
camp, are far from being entirely pleasant or amusing. They are in 
the nature of things frequent and exacting, and when they are likely at 
any moment to require him to take his life in his hand and go out for 
the protection of other lives and other’s property, or for the re-estab- 
lishment of order and the enforcement of the law, the moral support and 
encouragement which he receives is by no means in proportion to his 
deserts Because in times past a poorly-organized militia, receiving 
no support from the State or encouragement from the people, has in 
consequence failed when perilous responsibility was thrust upon it, is 
it just that a better system and a more perfect state should continue to 
receive little more than ridicule from those whom it protects? It is 
time injustice to the Guard should cease, and be replaced by that re- 
spect which its condition deserves. It asks only for simple jpatice and 
an adequate recognition. 

With a just allowance for the natural and inevitable shortcomings 
of men not educated in the regular and constant profession of military 
art, or who have not been able to perfect the theoretical teachings of the 
tactics by actual service in war, it may be asserted, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the National Guard of Pennsylvania makes a full re- 
turn to the Commonwealth for the pecuniary provision it receives, and 
that in such times as its sternest services may be called for, the faith 
which is undoubtedly placed in it by the properly-thinking portion of 
the community will not be found to have been reposed in it in vain. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, General Wolseley has scored another of 
the successes which have made his career as a soldier brilliant beyond 
that of any living officer on the rolls of the English army. His utter 
rout of the forces of the Egyptian rebel is nothing more than was ex- 
pected by military men who knew both Wolseley’s qualities as a com- 
mander and the character of the forces against which he was operating. 
They knew that he possessed in a very eminent degree the instinct for 
detecting capacity in subordinates, the personal magnetism, the direct- 
ness of purpose, and the quick perception of the needs of the moment, 
which enter into the composition of a successful general. They knew, 
moreover, that he was a favorite of Fortune, that fickle goddess with- 
out whose smiles the attainment of great success in war seems to be im- 
possible however high the qualities that of themselves would appear to 
challenge it. To military men it has all along been apparent, too, that 
whatever advantages the Egyptians might derive from numerical supe- 
riority, and from the peculiar characteristics of the terrain, would be neu- 
tralized as soon as Sir Garnet had time to lay his plans and dispose his 
troops for their execution. They took no stock in the fighting quali- 
ties of the Egyptian fellaheen, nor had they much confidence in the 
Bedouins, who, like the black-horse cavalry of our late war, possessed 
for non-military minds a mysterious interest and a suppositious prowess 
which was without foundation in fact. In short, the result of Wolse- 
ley’s operations in Egypt is just what was to be looked for and was 
looked forgby all competent observers whose minds were not warped by 
jealousy of England or sympathy with Arabi. 


THE new naval bill provides that there shall be no more cadet mid- 
shipmen or engineers, but, in lieu thereof, all the undergraduates of the 
institution shall be called naval cadets, under which designation are to 
be included also the two classes both of cadet midshipmen and engineers 
now at sea. The Secretary of the Navy has decided that the common 
course of study for naval cadets shall be that arranged by a board of 
officers, convened during the spring of the present year at the Naval 
Academy, for cadet midshipmen, the effect of this part of the bill being 
to abolish the best school of marine and mechanical engineering in the 
United States. At the coming examination of June, 1883, all the cadets 
of a class are to have the same examination, which will affect the cadet 
engineers according to their classes. The two courses of study were for- 
merly nearly similar, except that the cadet engineers were given more ad- 
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vanced studies in some departments during the first two years, after which 
the cadet engineers and midshipmen branched off to the theoretical studies 
of their respective professions. The second and third classes of cadet en- 
gineers, therefore, will not have much difficulty except in seamanship. In 
the latter branch the cadet midshipmen have had training during their 
whole course, especially as to nomenclature. Every Saturday morning 
in good weather is occupied by them with a cruise in the bay, while the 
engineers are given practical instruction in the steam-vessels attached 
to the station, or are at work in the shops. The difficulty of acquiring 
in so short a time all that has been learned by the midshipmen is appar- 
ent, particularly as some of the engineers have seldom placed foot on a 
sailing-vessel. The difficulty presented to the first-class cadet engineers 
is much more serious still. The cadet midshipmen of the first class 
have studied seamanship during their entire course, and have had _ pro- 
fessional studies for a whole year. At the June examination these en- 
gineers will be expected to haye learned in the previous eight months 
as much as the cadet midshipmen have mastered and practiced in the 
preceding two, and, in one branch, four years. The absurdity and in- 
justice of this is appreciable when it is remembered that under the new 
bill only the first ten of the graduating class will be retained in the 
service. At one time it was almost decided to allow the first-class 
cadet engineers to elect between finishing their engineer course and 
taking their chances in the engineer corps, or studying the compromised 
course, and taking their position in the line or marine corps. For 
some reason the idea was dropped. All the first class would probably 
have taken the engineering course, as the prospect of getting in the 
ten to be retained in the service is not very bright, and each must have 
a profession to which he can turn after leaving the service. 


THE appeal that is being made to the army in behalf of the family of 
the late General Warren is one that deserves a generous and hearty re- 
sponse. No friend or admirer of General Warren could have a better 
opportunity to at once honor the memory of the dead and lighten to 
the living the blow that death has dealt than is afforded by this appeal 
in behalf of the widow and orphans of the illustrious soldier who spent 
his all, including life itself, in the struggle to wipe from his escutcheon 
what, to his sensitive nature, seemed a damning blot. That his fellow- 
citizens never did, nor never will, view the unfortunate contretemps at 
Five Forks as reflecting on him to anything like the degree that he 
regarded it as doing, must only increase in our minds the pathos of his 
sufferings and death. Not only those in the army and in civil life who 
served under him during the war will avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity afforded by this appeal in behalf of his family to testify their love 
and appreciation of their old commander, but we doubt not that hundreds 
Vou. VII.—No. 4. 80 
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of others in the army and out of it will be glad to honor the memory 
of so distinguished a soldier by helping to place those dearest to him 
beyond the reach of want. ‘There are those better able than General 
Warren’s comrades to give substantial effect to this movement in be- 
half of his family, who would doubtless respond most liberally if ap- 
pealed to, The business men and citizens generally of New York and 
Philadelphia owe General Warren’s memory a debt of gratitude for a 
single act of his at the battle of Gettysburg, which ought now to be 
discharged. It was Warren who, in a most critical moment of that 
great struggle, first saw the importance to the Union army of the now 
storied height of Little Round Top, the possession of which was on 
the very point of falling to the rebels, and it was only by prompt and 
energetic action on his part that effective opposition to the all but con- 
summated attempt of the rebels to occupy it was interposed in time to 
save to the Union forces what was in fact the key of their position. 
What would have been the consequences of the defeat of the Union 
army at Gettysburg it is not necessary to enter upon here, but no great 
strain need be put upon the imagination to make it clear to the great 
commercial cities of the North that the man who in a very eminent 
degree helped to win that battle laid them under an obligation which 
they ought to be glad to discharge. 


Unober the heading of “ Blood thicker than Water,” Colburn’s United 
Service Magazine for September has the following editorial note : 

“Tt is an old and generally accepted aphorism, that blood is thicker 
than water, and of its truthfulness we have every day illustrations ; one 
of the last was the conduct of our American cousins on the occasion of 
the recent bombardment of Alexandria. When danger became immi- 
nent, not only did the American admiral decline to skedaddle with the 
French and others beyond the range of the Egyptian guns, but he, and 
those under his command, made it pretty apparent that it was their in- 
tention to afford the aid of their best efforts to their British relations, 
should the course of events render such aid necessary. When our faith- 
ful allies, the French, gave the signal that we were to be left alone, and 
with other nationalities began to steam off, the American admiral, with 
characteristic national quaintness, quietly remarked, ‘I calculate that I 
will just stay where I am, and if any one fires at me, why I will just fire 
back.’ And not only did he abide by this decision, but at the close of 
the action he steamed round the British fleet, when those under his 
command enthusiastically cheered each ship as they passed. This was 
an expression of sympathy and good feeling which was much appreci- 
ated and cordially reciprocated by the crews of the British ships, nor 
ean it fail to cement the cordial relations which at the present moment 
exist between the kindred nations. But the Americans did not limit 
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their friendly action to expressions of sympathy. After Arabi’s retreat 
to Kaffr Dowar, it was rumored that he intended to attack Alexandria 
in force ; on learning which, the other nationalities prudently withdrew 
to their ships. The American marines however, sixty in number, 
expressed their determination to ‘stick by the British and take their 
chance,’ and small as was their number, and great as was the risk, they 
did stick as long as was necessary. Fortunately, perhaps, for the two 
nations, Arabi only blustered. He did not attack ; but the conduct of 
the Americans showed that they were chips of the old block ; showed, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Fenianism in and out of St. Stephens, 
that the two nations not only still cordially recognize, but are daily 
drawing more closely the ties of kindred. The conduct of both tended 
to strengthen the belief that, instead of envying the Americans, Great 
Britain daily becomes prouder of her giant offspring across the Atlantic, 
whilst the latter daily becomes prouder of her British origin. If, in 
the interests of good government and of humanity, England and 
America would only join hands and act in concert, what might they 
not effect? Should the American admiral ever find his way to Eng- 
land, we calculate that he will experience a cordial welcome and decent 
treatment.” 


White THE UNITED SERVICE is entirely outside of politics, it feels 
called upon to disabuse the minds of its numerous readers among the Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania of an impression which was industriously 
fostered during the recent encampment at Lewistown that the success 
of the Democratic candidate in the pending gubernatorial election would 
be unfortunate for the Guard because of the asserted hostility of that 
gentleman to the organization. In view of the strong probability that 
Controller Pattison will be the next Governor of Pennsylvania, the 
dissemination of the idea that he is unfriendly to the National Guard 
is calculated to depress the friends and members of the organization, 
and so lower its tone and efficiency. We are happy to be in a position 
to set at rest all forebodings on that score. Mr. Pattison, so far from 
being inimical to the National Guard, was formerly an active member 
of the State militia, having been for four years a member of Company 
A, Fourth Regiment, Philadelphia Fire Zouaves, commanded by Col- 
onel Sellers, terminating his connection with the company only on its 
disbandment. He assisted in the organization of the State Fencibles, 
of which he was a member, subsequently becoming president of the 
State Fencibles Battalion, having altogether been connected with the 
militia some seven years. He has always retained his interest in the 
militia, and its members need have no fear that his election will prove 
in any degree detrimental to it, but, on the contrary, our citizen soldiery 
may feel assured that Mr. Pattison will promote to the utmost of his 
ability their welfare and efficiency. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Nor the services alone, but all the many thousands to whom the operations of 
the Army of the Potomac must ever be a theme of interest, will rejoice to learn that 
Swinton’s ‘‘ Army of the Potomac,’’ for some time out of print, is about to be re- 
published by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The new volume, though issuing at 
a reduced price, will contain the steel portrait and admirable maps which formed a 
valuable feature of the earlier edition ; and, notwithstanding the author’s additions, 
the size and clearness of the former page will be retained. 

The same house are about issuing Chaplain Van Horne’s ‘ Life of General 
George H. Thomas,” of which we have previously spoken, and which we venture 
to predict will cause a sensation in military circles. 


Messrs. L. R. Hamersty & Co. will, during October, publish in book form 
the very valuable ‘‘ Notes on Steam Navigation,’’ by Rear-Admiral George H. 
Preble, U.S.N., which for some time past have been running in THE UNITED 
SERVICE magazine. The matter will be thoroughly revised and corrected, and 
will be issued in a handsome royal octavo volume of about four hundred pages, 
under the title of ‘‘A Chronological History of the Origin and Development of 
Steam Navigation, 1543-1882.’ The price will be $3.50 in cloth ; $5 in sheep. 


WHATEVER else may be thought or said of Walt Whitman’s ‘Leaves of 
Grass,’’ itis undeniable that among much that is coarse and rank, not a little may 
be culled which is pure and wholesome. Many of his best thoughts have been in- 
spired by scenes and surroundings which belong to the daily life of military and 
naval men, and these will find some of their most commonplace experiences invested 
with a charm they never dreamed of by the forcible and really poetic, if unconven- 
tional, pen of Whitman. Messrs. Rees Welsh & Co., of No. 23 South Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia, have just issued ‘‘ Leaves of Grass’’ in an elegant volume of 
882 pages. 
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